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The Philadelphia Record 


ITS VALUE 
Public Sale, May 15, 1902 








9,050 shares of stock, par value $100, 


See Goo e hohe 6 
150 shares of am ~ value ae sold 
i. « — _ eee 31,650 
470 bonds, par value $1, 000, sll for 120 
(with accrued interest*),. . . . . 564,000 
Value of 30 bonds, par value Rie 000, at 
120 (with accrued interest*) . . . 36,000 
Value of 800 shares of stock, outstanding, 168, 800 
4 *Accrued interest on bonds, total issue, 11,250 
TOTAL VALUE, .... < .*. @yaeGaee 


This makes THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD by far 
the most valuable newspaper property in Philadelphia. 

Its April circulation averaged 183,679 daily 
-# | and 164,444 Sunday, being the largest circula- 
4 tion of any paper in Philadelphia. 


“THE RECORD’S” IMMENSE ADVERTISING | 
PATRONAGE MADE ITS VALUE, AND ITS GREAT 
CIRCULATION MADE ITS ADVERTISING. 











Rate, 25c. per line, subject to discounts. 
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The Richmond Dispatch 


DAILY AND SUNDAY, 


The Richmond News 


DAILY. 


Are now in their new establishment 
—a five story building on the most 
prominent corner in Richmond. With 
ten linotypes, a three deck straight-line 
press, and all the other accessories of 
modern newspaper equipment, they are 
better furnished than ever to 


COVER THOROUCHLY RICHMOND 
AND ITS TERRITORY. 


The Dispatch bas for many years been the lead- 
ing Morning Daily Newspaper in the State 


of Virginia. 


The News, issued under the same management, 
is the progressive, popular paper in the afternoon 
field, in which it supplements the morning cir- 
culation of the DispaTcu. 


RICHMOND is arich field for the advertiser. 


THE DISPATCH and NEWS are the profit: 
able way to reach it. 


Rates and further information on request. 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
MANAGER FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
Chica-o: New York: 
1103-1106 Boyce Building, 407-410 Temple Court. 
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THE MARK CROSS CO.’S IN- 
TERESTING STORY. 


“It is Shakespeare who, through 
one of his characters, makes the 
inquiry, ‘What’s in a name?’ I 
do not know if I am to differ 
with him, or with his mouthpiece. 
But my answer would be, ‘Much!’ 
That is, at least from the adver- 
tiser’s point of view. For, mark 
you, the name of Mark Cross 
Company is an asset of the firm, 
and a large one, even though it is 
not so set down in any of the 
books of the company.” 

The speaker who was address- 
ing the representative of Print- 
ers’ INK was Mr. P. F. Murphy, 

“sthe president and owner of most 
of the stock of the corporation of 
the Mark Cross Company. He 
resumed : , 

“The business was started in 
*1845, having been founded in 
London. It has two branches, one 
in Boston, established in 1850, the 
other this one in New York, in 
185. The whole enterprise grew 
out of a saddlery and harness bus- 
“ines, first taking up leather goods, 
then merging into wares for trav- 
ellers, such as trunks and _ bags, 
\then gloves and finally designing 
structural iron for the interiors of 
stables. Although advertising was 
not a prime force in the earlier 
years, of recent years it has been 
the factor to which is to be cred- 
ited the very satisfactory develop- 
ment we are now enjoying.” 

“Will you tell me your advertis- 
ing story, Mr. Murphy?” 

“To get at that properly, first 
understand that we manufacture 
both abroad and here. This is an 
essential point, for it obviates all 
the disadvantages of importing 
and exporting, the payment of du- 
ties consequent, the delays and 
other disadvantages. Besides, the 
demands of the two markets are 
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so diverse that we would be ham- 
pered in this wise, too. Not to 
touch upon our business abroad 
at all, which is, as Kipling would 
say, ‘another: story,’ we manufact- 
ure our products in various shops. 
I have chosen New York as my 
home, so that this may really be 
considered headquarters, although 
the three points are of equal im- 
portance. 

“Our advertising may be said to 
start with the obtainment of our 
business places. Take this one, for 
example. We consider the very 
spot an advertisement, in the fore- 
ground, as it is, of the city, on its 
principal thoroughfare and facing 
City Hall, the newspaper offices 
and the postoffice. It is the only 
store we have now in New York, 
but soon we shall have another 
equally as prominent in location, 
on Broadway, next door to the 
new Cafe Martin (Delmonico’s 
old place), between 25th and 26th 
streets, with an entrance on Fifth 
avenue as well. 

“Having obtained such central 
locations, it is our first policy to 
advertise locally, with the object , 
of making every one in the com- 
munity know where the Mark 
Cross Company store is. To this 
end, both here and in Boston, we 
use the dailies of high character. 
Our New York list includes the 
Herald, the Tribune, the Times, 
the Sun, the Mail and Express and 
the Evening Post. Our Boston 
list is equally as fine a one. Then, 
for outside or mail order trade, 
we select a list of magazines to 
catch the same kind of a rural 
public. This includes the Smart < 
Set, the Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Ainslee’s, etc. Then we have some 
weeklies, Town Topics for in- 
stance. No humorous weeklies 
and few trade journals, however; / 
only such special ones as the 
Rider and Driver. And no pro- 
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grammes, either, and no outdoor 
display, although I think it good; 
but we cannot take everything we 
like, and one excellent reason 
against outdoor display being that 
in it we cannot change the read- 
ing, the great advantage possessed 
by daily newspapers.” 

“Your goods are bought by the 
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would not have come—in fact, that 
they create trade. 

“T have not arranged my adver- 
tising conclusions in any orderly 
manner, so your sprightly and 
efficient weekly, than which [| 
know of no more valuable adver- 
tising compendium, will forgive 
the way in which I present them— 


just as they come to mind. Re- 
“No, indeed. By the wealthy garding newspaper.space, I am a 
and by people in moderate circum- firm stickler for ‘position;’ be- 
stances. Why, we sell an average lieve in it, and believe it well 
of a hundred pairs of gloves at worth the advance in price. Not- 
$1.50 each at this store daily—at withstanding the advantage we 
retail; $1,000 worth weekly. possess in the striking style of our 
“Another phase of our adver-.name, in the trademark and in the 
tising is circularizing. We send a catch phrase ‘The Stamp of Excel- 
series out every month, both in lence,’ if we were not careful to 
answer to replies of advertise- exact a prominent place in each 
“ments and to selected lists. The paper I am sure much of the ef- 
former are treated systematically, fect would be lost. I think we 
and credited to the various publi- have used good judgment, for I 
cations which elicit the replies. do not think that twice the outlay 
For all of our advertisements are in any other form would have 
wjkeyed by the usual method of as- given us equal publicity. Our out- 
signed numbers, the simplest way lay for the past year, appropriated 
of keying which we could adoptajat its beginning, was only all told 
[Through it we are made aware of $20,000. This included the postage 
the relative value of the publica- and all other expenses. I flatter 
tions we are employing, and can myself that most people who give 


wealthy exclusively?” 


thus. afford quickly to try new the matter a thought would esti- 
ones as soon as we discover that mate that we had spent more than 
those previously tried are not effi- this amount on newspapers alone. 


“Much of the good fortune of 
“Our lists are collected and this I also ascribe to the brevity 
formed by ourselves. We do not. and felicity of our name and to 
wish to have anything to do with “the effectiveness we have given it 
™~ bought lists. We construct them in display. That name is a fortune 
from financial lists of high stand- in itself, and as I said, a good ad- 
ing, notably from the Retail Deal- vertising asset of itself. My the- 
“ers’ Protective Association. This ory of the ideal name for adver- 
furnishes the best retail names, tising purposes is that it should 
we are convinced, of any sourcesconsist of five letters, be easily re- 
in the city. Our circulars are of membered and finally that it be 
four kinds. For our fine leather strikingly displayed. Then_ see 
goods we send out literature di- that it is shown everywhere. Nev- 
«rected to the retail jewelers. The er miss an opportunity of im- 
names for these are obtained from pressing it on the public—for peo- 
trade directories principally. For ple are so fickle that they will for- 
our leggings we circularize to the get you the moment you stop, You 
~retail boot and shoe trade, obtain>.will find the same type display 0 
ing the names from. similar our name on all of our advertise- 
sources. For our structural iron ments, on our literature, on our 
ware we obtain a list of architects stationery, on our signs and wag- 
“from the real estate and building ons. The latter is no small mat- 
trade papers. ter by any means. These wagons 
“The returns from circularizing are forever on the move and pene- 
have been satisfactory, especially trate to every part of the city. 
from such circulars as were illus- That is the reason it pays to make 
“ trated. We believe in fine cuts, these wagons as beautiful and at 
and our experience is that such tractive as possible.” 
easily bring trade which otherwise J. W. ScHWARTZ. 


cient for our goods. 
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Successful adver- 
tisers have always 


advertised in 


THE SUN 


That is why you 
should be among 
the number—suc- 
cessful men seek 


each others’ com- 


pany. 


Address 
THE SUN, NEW YORK. 
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AN ADVERTISING TEST. 
By Joel Benton. 

There is probably no recipe ex- 
tant, and none that can be written, 
which will enable an advertiser to 
write a surely successful adver- 
tisement. But it is almost univer- 
sally conceded that the advertis- 
ing which succeeds best is that 
which makes the public talk. When 
persons who are disinterested are 
moved to express their opinion of 
an advertised article, or to talk 
about the way it is presented to the 
public, the extreme of publicity is 
attained. 

A reader may see for a hundred 
times a well worded notice that an- 
nounces the offerings of a store, or 
that extols the virtues of some ar- 
ticle, proprietary, or mechanical, 
for sale, and yet not be moved to 
enter the store or to buy the ar- 
ticle. But, if a friend, or stranger, 
even, ventures to speak of either, a 
strong attention is aroused. The 
reader, perhaps, has had-a partly 
formed desire to avail himself of 
the goods or thing somewhat forci- 
bly presented, but this impulse 
is not strong enough to take effect. 
When some other reader, however, 
seconds the motion by a conversa- 
tional display of his own favorable 
feelings on behalf of what is ad- 
vertised, the argument is clinched, 
and the halting and irresolute per- 
son becomes convinced. 

It is all very well, and it is 
necessary that advertisements 
should assail the eye; but, if they 
do no more than that they fall flat. 
But when they produce talk, and 
help to enlarge the neighborhood 
gossip, there is nothing left to be 
desired. 

A book publisher of great abili- 
ty told me once that if you can 
only find some way to make “so- 
ciety” talk about a new book you 
need not worry about its success. 
Everybody will want to see it and 
buy it. Not to know what it is 
that is talked about will be a badge 
of dishonor, whether it is bad or 
good. 

There was over fifty years ago 
a subject of contention in “Jane 
Eyre” that made people talk. The 
characters in it were discussed in 
--prious ways in urban and rural 
circles, so that not to know it was 


to argue yourself a weak and neg- 
ligible personality. Sent forward by 
this impetus, it acquired durable 
fame, and rewarded the booksel- 
lers, at least, even if the author, 
owing to imperfect copyright pro- 
tection, did not obtain her entire 
dues. 

I do not mean bv this that much 
talk about a book or article proves 
that it is meritorious. I only mean 
that it is a tremendous factor in 
making it sell. 

Probably in polite society books 
are more talked about than the or- 
dinary material commodities. But 
ladies’ hats and haberdashery and 
toilet and proprietary articles, and 
innumerable things, also arouse 
conversational attention among 
their patrons, if they are properly 
presented. Now, to present them 
properly, you must write your ad- 
vertisement so appealingly as to 
command keen attention. If you 
can put some picture or phrase in 
it that will cause a vocal reference 
to it, that will make the one who 
is touched by it say to his neighbor, 
“See that,” you will have given it 
the power of arithmetical progres- 
sion. The neighbor who is jostled 
will tell some one else, and he 
some one else, to an extent that 
will baffle enumeration. 

Every one who has _ thought 
much of this subject will remem- 
ber that certain advertisements stay 
with him. He finds them riveted 
in his mind. When he goes to his 
business in the morning or returns 
from it at night for his dinner they 
still assail him. It is this kind of 
which people talk and make other 
people think. 

The sandwich-man, useful as he 
may be, is no match for the dis- 
interested talker about goods, and 
things offered for sale. His panto- 
mime has its use, to be sure, but he 
does his task for pay. If I, or you, 
however, after he passes, say to a 
friend, “that is a good article that 
he extols,” we have made an im- 
pression that his whole day’s walk 
can hardly equal. 


WELL-ADVERTISED nroprietary articles 
are recognized by the purchasing pub 
lie as being of the highest grade. 
people know that it does not pay, t 
extensively advertise an inferior, article 
for the general trade.—Progresswe 
vertiser. 
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PROPRIETARY ADVERTIS- 
ING. 


By Henry M. Coburn. 


It is generally supposed that 
business men are careful about 
their expenses, and that they de- 
sire to obtain full value for their 
business outlay, and yet we often 
find much useless verbiage in ads 
ot proprietary articles, especially of 
medicinal preparations. When a 
man is sick he does not feel much 
inclined to read or listen to long 
arguments describing in extenso 
the causes that produced his dis- 
ease. What he wants is a cure, or 
if that is not possible, as much re- 
lief as can be obtained. It is true 
that many medical ads go right to 
the point, and describe in con- 
densed but lucid terms the nature 
of the medicine and its success in 
curing disease. But there are 
also other ads that enter upon a 
long explanation of the origin of 
some particular disease, and then 
much additional space is used in 
lauding the great value of this 
special remedy. 

Perhaps the above method might 
be proper in a long address before 
some medical society, or even in a 
popular lecture, but when ads have 
to be paid for at so much a 
column, it would seem. that those 
who write them ought to study 
carefully the art of condensation. 
It is said that Daniel Webster’s 
rule was never to use a word that 
was not necessary for the proper 
elucidation of his meaning. That 
is not the only characteristic of 
a good style, but it would save a 
great deal of money in advertis- 
ing. If some of the writers of 
ads designed to promote the sale of 
medicines were to practice a few 
weeks in writing telegraph dis- 
patches, and were made to pay 
for these out of their own pockets; 
or if they were to serve an appren- 
ticeship in writing State news for 
some daily paper, where a three or 
four column account of a fire or a 
murder has to be condensed into 
half a column, perhaps new light 
would dawn upon their minds re- 
garding the advantages’ of reason- 
able brevity, especially as far as 
their monetary value is concerned. 

Some proprietors of patent medi- 
cines seem to believe that a long 
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ad of a column or two will cer- 
tainly lead people to think, “Here 
must be something valuable; be- 
cause so much is said about it,” 
They insert this long ad, and then 
it may be a week or two before 
the same thing is inserted again, 
whereas, if a short ad describing 
the salient points had been used 
every day, or in every issue of the 
weekly or monthly, this would 
more nearly resemble the constant 
dropping that wears away the 
stone. 

Why may it not be with some 
long ads as with the story teller 
who inflicts upon us a yarn taking 
up an hour or two, when all the 
essential particulars could have 
been told in ten or fifteen minutes? 
Much study is a weariness of the 
flesh, and a continual dropping 
upon the roof may make a stout 
heart sad. We do not like to be 
talked to death or lectured to 
death or preached to death; and 
therefore why cannot plain, con- 
cise, yet reasonably extended med- 
ical ads be written in half the 
words that many adwriters em- 
ploy? Just look at some of the 
soap ads! A telling picture, a few 
words of terse yet sufficiently lucid 
explanation, and the work is done, 
with half or quarter the outlay 
that a more diffuse and wearisome 
style would have caused. If some 
medical ads were written along the 
above lines it is likely that as 
much business would be done, and 
at half the usual expense. 

The alchemists and also the old- 
time purveyors of medicine 
seemed to place great reliance up- 
on a certain degree of mystery. 
Medical signs were written so that 
the common people would not un- 
derstand the prescriptions, and 
even now many a physician gives 
a shake of the head, as if inti- 
mating to a patient that he has 
some mysterious medical skill 
which other practitioners do not 
possess. Why should not the ele- 
ment of mystery be discarded? Let 
those who think they have valu- 
able medical preparations tell the 
people some of the chief ingredi- 
ents used in compounding them. 

or 


Every store has its good features— 
these features impressed on the public 
will bring trade.—White’s Sayings 
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ANOTHER RECORD BREAKER 


FOR THE 


Cleveland 
Plain Dealer | 


Fifty columns of Classified 
Advertising in Sunday’s Prain 
Deacer, of May ith, again 
breaks the record. Innumber 
of separate classified adver- 
tisements the Prain DEALER 
has a big lead. 


Number of Separate Classified Advertisements in the 
Two Leading Sunday Papers: 


Plain Dealer 1336 
Leader = = = 540 


Plain Dealer’s Lead 790 








Cc. J. BILLSON, 


Manager Foreign Advertising Department, 


Tribune Building, Tribune Building, 
New York. Chicago. 
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NEXT? 


“After the yellow newspapers— 
what?” 

This question has been asked 
many times in the past few years, 
not only by newspaper men, but 
by the college professors, clergy- 
men, business men, advertisers, 
publishers, critics and observers of 
the nation’s tendencies and pro- 
gress. Satisfactory answers have 
been few, far between and mainly 
theoretical. Some have predicted 
papers worse than the yellows, 
others have foretold the deluge, 
holding that nothing can be worse; 
still others have approved of sen- 
sationalism, believing that it fos- 
ters the reading habit and sows 
the seeds of education in waste 
places. 

Just at present there. seems to be 
a faint flush of pink upon the 
eastern horizon of newspaperdom. 
The New York newspaper situa- 
tion reveals some interesting signs. 

Here are the gleanings of an 
observer: 

During the past winter two met- 
ropolitan dailies have come con- 
spicuously to the front—the 
Times and the Telegram. One is 
a morning paper, and the other 
is published in the afternoon. Each 
contains something that leads peo- 
pie to buy them in large quantities. 
The yellows swell their circulation 
claims and challenge each other 
to finish fights with many impres- 
sive dollar marks and ciphers as 
stakes. “They invent new sensa- 
tional features and run the gamut 
of the solar spectrum in color. Not 
long ago a Jersey City newsdealer 
was poisoned with ink from Sun- 
day supplements. But the piles on 
news-stands are dwindling visibly, 
and there are indications that sen- 
sationalism will eventually cease. 

The Times and Telegram seem 
to grow steadily into public favor, 
particularly in New York City. 
They are New York newspapers. 
Both are antitypes of the yellows. 
They are not sensational. They 
are printed in one color. They do 
not use startling heads. They 
have some degree of good taste and 
literary style. The Times uses no 
pictures, and those in the Tele- 
gram are of a new kind—better in 


quality and used judiciously, 
Neither is given to the habit of 
rushing “special extras” onto the 
street every five minutes. Each 
gives the human race credit for 
having some vestiges of humor, 
optimism and cleanliness of mind. 

ch is a newspaper in the right 
and highest sense of the word. 

The Times gives more news than 
any other daily in New York— 
gives more individual items and 
fuller details. This news is ar- 
ranged with system and written in 
sane, grammatical English. If the 
Times has a fault it is that of ped- 
antry, especially in its Saturday 
book supplement. It lacks the 
cynical, amusing style of the Sun, 
but it is a good newspaper, print- 
ing rather too much than too little 
news. Many of the minor feat- 
ures, such as its dailv list of small 
fires, would have been thought 
trivial five years ago. 

The Telegram has, first, its small 
exchange ads. These are very 
close to the people. Its editorial 
page contains no moralizing, but 
is filled with bright paragraphs— 
mere eyefuls of news and com- 
ment. The half-column that ap- 
pears with a new head each day is 
a feturn to the lively journalism 
that made the United States a 
thinking nation, alive and not tak- 
ing trifles too seriously. But the 
Telegram’s real strength lies in its 
pages for women and children. 
That the children’s features are 
profitable is shown by the extent 
to which they are being taken up 
in other: quarters. 

Both papers are cjean in all 
things, honest, without biased 


‘litical policies, and fond of letting 


the news carry its own weight. 
Both are patronized by all classes 
of advertisers, and perhaps their 
combined patronage would equal 
that of any three other New York 
dailies. Both are wide of the 
Sun’s witty definition of the yel- 
lows—“papers made apparently for 
people who cannot read.” Each is 
as far from the _ sensational 
methods that have been so wildly 
successful the past five years as 
right is from wrong, or the moon 
from the star 61 Cygni. F 

Can they be the new journalism? 
Are they next? 
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The Press 


Leads Everything in 


Pittsburg 


Largest Circulation 
Largest Amount of Advertising 
Largest Number of Advertisers - 
Brings Best Returns. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


C. J. BILLSON, 


Manager Foreign Advertising, 


CHICAGO OFFICE : NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Tribune Building. Tribune Building. 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVER- 


TISERS. 
By T. Russell, 


A question frequently here raised 
is that of the responsibility of 
newspapers for the character of 
the advertising published in them. 
I often wonder how you regard 
this question in America. It is on 
general principles rather an open 
one, and an authoritative moral 
canon would be difficult to arrive 
at. Legally, a newspaper is probably 
not responsible for its advertise- 
ments at all, so long as they are 
not known to it to be fraudulent. 
There is no onus upon the news- 
paper to ascertain whether the 
persons advertising in it are hon- 
est or not; it is only liable for their 
torts (or misdoings) if actually 
cognizant of them, and so long as 
the advertisements are not in them- 
selves indecent, treasonable or 
otherwise criminal (and perhaps 
blasphemous, but I am not sure of 
the law on this) no one can im- 
pugn the newspaper at law. 

* * * 

In practice, a sort of censorship 
is exercised over advertisers by 
nearly all newspapers, and those 
of good moral tone are rather par- 
ticular about what they insert, and 


will refuse what their contempo- 


raries do not scruple to accept. In 
a prominent place every day the 
Morning Leader (London) prints 
the following notice: 

Advertisements known ‘to be of a 
fraudulent or objectionable nature are 
not inserted in the Morning Leader. 
Amongst the class of advertisements 
which, for the above or other reasons, 
are omitted, are the following: Betting 
tipsters, moneylenders, certain medical 
specifics, adoption of children, matri- 
monial, word competitions, home em- 
ployment, and all advertisements re- 
quiring a deposit of money as a condi- 
tion of employment. While no respon- 
sibility can be accepted bv the manage- 
ment of the Morning Leader for the 
bona fides of any advertisement which 
appears in its columns, readers may feel 
assured that all reasonable care is taken 
to exclude those which are known to be 
of a fraudulent or objectionable char- 
acter. 


It is not every paper that is so 
punctilious as all this comes to, 
but the difference is all to the 
credit of the Leader. The London 
Times is noted for its censorship 
of advertisements. but it does not 
print a specific announcement on 
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the subject. Financial papers here 
usually cafry a paragraph stating 
that they will not insert advertisc- 
ments of blind pools; but as | 
never heard of anyone wanting to 
advertise a blind pool in a financial 
paper, and as [ am quite sure from 
what I know of these journals that 
there are precious few of them 
that would refuse a blind pool or 
anything else which anyone was 
willing to pay for, the announce- 
ment has no great importance, ex- 
cept that it gives a specious air ui 
virtue to about the most hypocriti- 
cally venal collection of papers on 
this planet. (Of course there are 
exceptions to this judgment, but 
taken by and large it is not very 
likely to be applied to anyone who 
doesn’t deserve it.) Religious pa- 
pers have sometimes funny fads 
about what they will and will not 
insert—though my impression of 
the English ones is that most of 
them would do a great deal for 
money. A patent medicine adver- 
tiser whom I knew very well had 
the good fortune to cure a lady 
whose sickness had progressed so 
far that she had been publicly 
prayed for in church. She recov- 
ered, but one of the religious pa- 
pers objected to the prayers being 
mentioned in an advertisement 
which recorded the otherwise 
agreeable facts of her cure. I be- 
lieve that Mr. Godfrey-Turner’s 
excellent men’s monthly, called 
Fashion, used to refuse tailors’ ad- 
vertisements—a rather strange re- 
striction, based on the fact that 
the paper is kept in the show room 
of every self-respecting tailor in 
England (as it certainly is) and 
that it would be unfair that its sub- 
scribers should be compelled to ad- 
vertise their competitors. How- 
ever, this restriction is now fe 
moved. 
* * * 

These are examples ofcensorship 
all more or less individual. The 
general question of responsibility 
is wider, and all self-respecting 
newspapers exercise discretion m 
their acceptance of advertisements. 
(For the purposes of the present 
article it may be assumed t t the 
papers which publish veiled abor- 
tionist advertisements have no sei 
respect.) But it may be pomted 
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out that rigor in censorship is 
rather a two-edged sword. A 
newspaper that is very strict— 
strict like the Youth’s Companion 
or the Ladies’ Home Journal, to 
cite American examples—incurs a 
far greater responsibility for what 
it does print, than a journal which 
is known to be lax and which 
leaves its readers to protect them- 
selves by the ordinary rules of 
careful living. I mean that a 
“fake” advertisement which found 
its way into either of the two pub- 
lications I have named would do 
a lot more harm there than if it 
went into a dozen ordinary publi- 
cations of equal circulation (sup- 
posing these to exist) precisely be- 
cause the Ladies’ Home Journal 
people and Messrs. Perry Mason & 
Company are known to be very par- 
ticular about what ads they accept, 
so that the appearance of an ad- 
vertisement in these papers gives it 
a sort of authority which would 
be very valuable to a fakir, if he 
could get it. 
x . * 

I am moved to this disquisition 
partly by the intrinsic interest of 
the subject and partly by the fact 
that a rather “brash” line of patent 
medicine advertising in this coun- 
try has lately been adorned by the 
alleged testimonial of an English 
baronet, whose name, being sought 
in the usual lists of such people, 
did not appear. Letters addressed 
to the great man, tenderly inquir- 
ing about his restored health, were 
also returned by the _ postoffice 
marked “not known.” On fuller 
investigation, it turned out that 
the baronetcy named is extinct, 
but is claimed by a person, presum- 


ably the one who gave the testi- 
monial, who, however, has not suc- 
ceeded in getting the king to 
recognize his right to it. Now I 
think this is a case in which news- 
papers might reasonably be expect- 
ed to protect their readers. I 
quote this as an example of such 
a case. When a portrait and the 
statement of an alleged nobleman, 
occupying pages or half pages of 
space, are advertised in a reputable 
paper, readers (who probably don't 
keep a “peerage. and baronetage” 
book at their elbows) have surely 
ground for complaint against a 
newspaper that does not take the 
elementary precaution of looking 
up one of these lists to ascertain if 
it is being made the vehicle of 
misrepresentation or not. To bea 
nobleman and to claim to be one 
are obviously two different mat- 
ters. 


—_— +o 
AN ADAPTABLE SHOE SALE IDEA. 
Select from your stock all left-over 
and out-of-date shoes. When you have 
your department renovated completely, 
divide them into two lots and figure out 
some price you can feel satisfied with. 
When you have at last settled on some 
price which is so low that it seems as if 
the first man that lays eyes on them 
will grab the bunch, just double your 
figure and advertise. Display them on 
tables with a large show card on each. 
Then advertise in your local paper. 
Only advertise your lowest priced shoes. 
With each ond every sale from your 
regular stock amounting to $3, give a 
pair of shoes from your lower priced 
table.-—Chicago Dry Goods Reporter. 
——_+o+___ — 


Tue old fallacy that advertising will 
make a success of any article has lon 
since been exploded by actual tests, oa 
the man with monev to expend in ex- 
tensive advertising knows that to suc- 
ceed his goods must possess genuine 
merit. The average purchaser is also 
cognizant of these facts.—Progressive 
Advertiser. 








THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


The only daily paper in Washington allowing an in- 
vestigation of its claims by the representatives of the 
Association of American Advertisers, and the only daily 
paper of Washington furnishing a sworn affidavit of 
its actual circulation, is the Evening Star. It goes 
into 15,000 houses in Washington, where no other 
daily paper of that city is read, and it is taken regu- 
larly by more than 15,000 other residents, inaddition. 
This is more than DOUBLE THE CIRCULATION 
of any other paper within the city. 
M. LEE STARKE, Representative, 


Tribune Building, Tribune Building. 
New YorK. CHICAGO. 
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Hardly anyone has made a fail- 
ure of little human business talks 
printed in plain body type—hardly 
anyone who made them readable, 
at least. They are potent for the 
daily advertising of Rogers, Peet 
& Co., and are capable of attract- 
ing readers every day when made 
the regular feature of a daily pa- 
per. They have been used years 
upon years by Macbeth and Scott’s 
Emulsion in mediums that are not 
read so regularly. Of all adver- 
tising that appeals to business men 
and makers of advertising they 
are most effective. You may see 
Macbeth’s ad only once in_ the 
month. But do you ever neglect 
to read it? 

Isn’t it rather strange, then, that 
sO many advertisers. will insist 
upon filling good space—space 
that is only waiting decent treat- 
ment to become highly profitable— 
with matter that has no human or 
earthly interest, couched in sen- 
tences that are as old as the hills, 
and printed in seventeen styles of 
type, no single one of which was 
ever meant to be read at all? Is 
it strange? Or is it criminal 
waste of moneyr 

Is there an advertising method 
in all publicity that permits of the 
telling of a story so attractively—- 
or in so little space? Is there one 
that lends itself so readily to the 
expression of the writer’s person- 
ality? Is there one that carries 
so much conviction? Is there one 
that makes willing readers instead 
of unwilling? Do you know oi 
any advertiser using little human 
preachments whom you wouldn't 
trust implicitly? 

When an advertiser tells you 
that he is “inaugurating a tremend- 
ous sacrifice sale ot phenomenal 
values at unprecedented prices” 
you are not impressed. You can 
look at a sentence like that in a 
daily paper, and it will absolutely 
refuse to convey any tangible idea 
to your brain. It is there in print, 
vut you don’t see it. If you do see 
it you are doubtful. Usually it is 
ahe sentence of an advertiser who 
twines it around an old wood-cut 
of his trade-mark, or who boxes it 
up with inverted rule and sticks 
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PREACHMENTS. 


it in the middle of a solid nop 
pareil harangue, which looks like 
the first chapter of a Scotch theo- 
logical treatise. 

But the human little preachment 
—how different! You see that in 
a whole page of ads—in a whole 
newspaper—even though it is only 
two inches single. It speaks hum 
anly. Instead of the incarnated 
spirit of business avarice shrieking 
ior your trade it is the voice of a 
sort of big brother, who is in busi- 
ness and wants you to profit by his 
knowledge of his goods. Instead 
of an egotistical treatment of 
things from the advertiser’s stand- 
point, it is a human little preach- 
ment upon the things that are good 
for you. That's a big difference, 
When the preachment advertiser 
has a soap-box full of ‘“unprece- 
dented bargains” he doesn't begin 
to talk about the money he is go- 
ing to lose upon them, but rejoices 
that his readers are to have a 
chance to save a dollar or two. 
Isn’t that a wide distinction? And 
he rejoices humanly. “Now, see 
here, friends,” he says; “I’m 
caught with quite a raft of last 
summer’s unprecedented values, 
They’re good unprecedented vyal- 
ues, and unless you tell people, 
they'll never know that they were 
not made for this summer's wear. 
I’m going to close ’em out—under- 
stand! Close ‘em out by Satur- 
day night. I won’t make anything 
on them at all—lose a dime or so, 
as near as I can tell. What you 
save on, say six of them, ought to 
buy you enough ties to last until 
snow flies. And speaking of 
ties——” 

That style of advertising needs 
no wood-cut of the advertiser's 
trademark. It is a trademark that 
no wood-cut can improve. The 
advertiser need not swear that he 
is telling the truth. The human 
quality carries conviction. And it 
needs no crafty display, for the 
plainer its dress the more it will 
attract. 

Isn’t it strange that so few ad- 
vertisers use preachments? 

—_+o»—__——_ 


ADVERTISING alone will not make a 
millionaire of any man. It is a pinch 
bar with which a live, hustling man may 
make a business move with little percept 
ible power.—Business Problems. 
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According to a statement compiled by 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, the Cleveland 
Press carried 4634 columns more paid adver- 
tising during the month of April, 1902, than 
was carried by any other Cleveland newspaper 
(including the large Sunday issues). 

The exact number of columns of paid ad- 
vertising printed in each of the four Cleve- 
land newspapers shown by this compilation, 
after deducting 80% columns of legal printing 
from the Plain Dealer, are as follows: 


Cleveland Press (Daily, no Sunday), . . . 1,350% cols. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Daily and Sunday), 1,303% “ 
Cleveland Leader (Daily and Sunday), . . 902% 
Cleveland World (Daily and Sunday), . . 607% “ 


This is a splendid showing for the Cleve- 
land Press as will be noted. The Press is 
only published six days a week, while the 
other Cleveland newspapers publish seven. 

The Cleveland Press shows a gain of 
350% columns of paid advertising for April, 
1902, over April, 1go1. 

The other three papers of the Scripps- 
McRae League — the St. Louis Chronicle, the 
Cincinnati Post, the Covington, Ky., Post— 
are also showing wonderful progress in gains 
over previous years. 

These four successful newspapers now 
have a combined daily average bona fide cir- 
culation of over 315,000 copies daily. 

The progress shown by these papers dem- 
onstrates that advertisers are appreciating the 
attractive rate and large circulation offered 
by these desirable publications. 

. 
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ADVERTISING BENSDORP'S 
COCOA. 


About seventeen years ago 
Stephen L. Bartlett of Boston be- 
gan to import from Holland Bens- 
dorp’s Royal Dutch Cocoa. 


cocoas to contend against in the 


struggle for an American market. 


Mr. Bartlett advertised his goods 
in the various magazines and il- 
lustrated periodicals, but in spite 
of this fact his first year in busi- 
ness only showed $20,000 worth of 
sales. 

At present the annual sales have 


? Hes C0C0: 
had other domestic and foreign ©! "V€ Persons. 
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the young man respectfully lifts 
his cap and politely hands the 
sample of cocoa, expressing a hope 
that it will be given a trial. The 
saniple contains enough to make 
cocoa once for an ordinary family 
It is seldom or 
never refused, and it is never leit 
in a letter box on doorstep, or in 
an empty house. Our samples are 
of value and thev are distributed 
with the greatest care and consid- 
eration. 

“This method has been followed 
all through the New England 
States and our sample distributors 


increased to over a million dollars,“have twice gone with the wagon 


and most if not all of this great 
success has been accomplished by 


rom Bangor, Maine, to Buffalo, 
N. Y., and returned. Long before 


judicious and dignified advertising. they reached the smaller cities on 
For at no period of its publicity their way we had advertised their 
would Mr. Bartlett allow anyw@dvent in the daily papers at each 
“hurrah” advertising connected Place, naming the day they would 
with his goods. The cocoa is a @ffive in town, and telling the 
high-class and comparatively costly householders to be on the lookout 
article, the better class of patrons 1OF the free samples of cocoa. 
were sought and secured and the From two to three days after the 
statements in the ads were conser-_ Sample distributors have left the 
vative and modest and calculated~town, our drummer arrives and 
to impress the thoughtful and in- cals upon all the grocers—a list 
telligent. of which has been sent back by the 
From the first Mr. Bartlett’s foreman of the distributors—to see 
theory of advertising has been to what kind of a demand has been 
take one territory and cover it Created and take orders. 
thoroughly before spreading out. _ “Now one of the strangest things 
In a conversation with Mr. C. E, about this sampling business is that 
Woodbury, advertising agent for you cannot always tell at once 
Mr. Bartlett for the last ten years, what kind of results are going to 
he told Printers’ INK that, while, follow the distribution. While we 
formerly a great deal of magazine are satisfied that a large proportion 
advertising had been done, much of those who use the samples will 
of it had been discontinued in afterwards buy the cocoa, it is a 
favor of newspapers and other me- fact that the samples in many 


thods. The regularly adopted plan 
of advertising at present in prac- 
tice by Mr. Bartlett is told as fol- 
lows by Mr. Woodbury. 

“We believe that, in order t 
introduce any kind of food product 


cases, are not tried that day, that 
week, or perhaps not for several 
months. We have one case on rec- 
ord where a lady who had received 
a sample nine months before, did 
ot try it until near Christmas, 


to the public, it is to the advertis- and, finding it to her taste, ordered 
er’s interest to distribute samples it from her grocer, mentioning 


“generously. With a really genuine how long she had had the sample 


article this is the best kind of ad- in the house. With his next order 
vertising. It would be of little or he wrcte us about the incident 
no use, however, if the article and I think it sufficiently curious 
were not really meritorious. We to mention it here. 


have a handsomely appointed “We are not, consequently, 


wagon drawn by a team of horses, much discouraged if there is not 

and a staff of six uniformed young an immediate demand for the co- 

men travel with the team, distri- coa after the samples have been 

from house to distributed. 

“Perhaps it mav interest you to 
(Continued on page 18.) 


buting samples 1 
house, and when the door is opened 
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Every Week, a/most Every Day 
THE SAN FRANCISCO 


during 1901 





printed more inches 
of displayed local ad- 
vertising than any 
other San Francisco 
morning paper. 
That's because it 
brings Results. 


JOHN D. SPRECKELS, Proprietor 











Some Eastern Advertisers 
know a good thing when 
they find it. Read these 
Igor comments : 





C. A. RUCKER, Swift Specific Co. 
—*‘ Our first principle i is, by investigation 
to select such mediums as we believe wi 
reach the peopie and draw trade, then, if 
the price is in Lcoten with their strength, 
we do not hesitate to close contracts. The Cat has satisfied me in all these 
directions.”” Mr. Rucker closed a two years’ contract with the CaLt. 


JOHN LEE MAHIN.—''I am giad to note that the Cart makes a 
sworn detailed statement of its circulation, and that it offers every facility to — 
vertiser and advertising agent to verify its claims in every particular. * 
do not see how it is possible for the general advertiser to take up San dad. 
and ignore the Cat. 

J. L. STACK.—" Its drawing qualities have surprised me beyond ex- 
pectation.”” 





Circulation guaranteed in excess of 


6 0,0 O O Copies 


Write for STEPHEN B. SMITH, 30 Tribune Bldg., New York 
Advertising C. GEORGE KROGNESS, Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
Rates W. S. LEAKE, Manager, San Francisco. ; 























































“thousand dollars a_ week. 
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know that this sampling scheme in 
its entirety costs us close on to a 
The 
young men distribute on an aver- 
age $50 worth of cocoa daily. As 


~syou see, they stop with me at the 


best hotels, so that I have them 
constantly under my supervision. 
One of them has been with us six 
years, another four years, and so 
on. They have grown familiar 
with their work and like it. They 
have a neat uniform, live well, are 
well paid and, I may say with a 
degree of pride, they are totaliy 
different from the class of young 
men often found filling similar po- 
sitions. They are all good fellows 
from a moral standpoint, and they 
carry with them the Y. M. C. A. 
cards, so that wherever they may 
be they visit the Association rooms 
and partake of all the privileges 
of the local organization. Every 
one of them is absolutely reliable.” 

“Mr. Woodbury, what is the 
special claims you make for Bens- 
dorp’s Cocoa—in what particular 
does it differ from the other co- 
coas on the market?” 

“We claim that Bensdorp’s 
Dutch Cocoa is so absolutely pure 
that only half the quantity is need- 


~sed that is used of other brands, 


and that stronger and better cocoa 
will be the result. Moreover, 
there is no sediment whatever left 
at the bottom of the cup—every 
particle of it is soluble and enjoy- 
able. Moreover, the cocoa butter, 
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“We have paid particular atten- 
tion to the pure food shows and 
“exhibitions in this and other cities. 
We believe thoroughly in the prac- 
tical demonstration of the merit 
of its worth. In these exhibitions 
we have had one or more female 
demonstrators to make and offer 
the cocoa in cups to visitors. At 


such times we also give a sample, 


to be taken home and tried there. 

“When you reflect that the great 
bulk of people are, from habit, tea 
and coffee drinkers, and that there 
are many brands of foreign and 
domestic cocoa already on the 
market, you will understand that 
to advertise this brand of cocoa 
successfully is by no means an easy 
matter, more especially as it is one 
of the highest priced brands.” 

“Now tell me something about 
advertising literature that you send 
out.” 

“It consists largely of folders 
distributed with samples and a se1- 
ies of twelve pictorial postal cards, 
one of which is inclosed with every 
tin. You have read of the colored 
pictorial postal cards which were 
such a success on the European 
continent during the past few 
years. They were largely kept as 
souvenirs and people used to make 
a collection of them. I believe 
that gave us the idea of getting 
out a series and using them as ad- 
vertisements. Our pictures all 
pertain to the village in Holland 
where the cocoa comes from, and 


or fatty part of the bean—the chief. they can be mailed anywhere in 


objection—is entirely eliminated. 
So far as our advertising is con- 
cerned we have never made the 
claim ia it that ours was the best 
of all cocoas, but we have had 
occasion to use the words of our 
customers who claim that it is the 
best.” 

“You say, Mr. Woodbury, that 
you used to try the magazines and 
now use the newspapers almost 
exclusively. Have you done any 
street car advertising?” 

“We have. Even here in New 
York City we have done a lot of 
it and also throughout New Eng- 
land. It may have been one of the 
elements that have contributed to 
our success, but I do not think 
much of street car advertising by 
itself, 


this country for one cent and to 
foreign countries for two cents. 
They are inexpensive but we find 
they are much admired and are 
often mailed by friends and rela- 
tives to each other. The more 
eyes see them the better for us, 
of course.” 

“Are you a reader of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, Mr. Woodbury?” 

“T have been for many years. 
Perhaps I might attribute much of 
our advertising success to that 
fact. I know that I have received 
many valuable pointers from it and 
the good advice it gives has often 
saved me from making mistakes. 
I do not know of any publication 
that is so valuable—so indispens- 
able, in fact, to the advertising 
man,” 





* 
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Over 50,000 Copies 
™ Pewark Evening News 


Has Passed the 50,000 Record in Circulation. 


Its field includes the most prosperous section of NEW JERSEY—NEWARK, The 
Oranges, Montclair, Arlington, Harrison, East Newark, Kearney, Bloomfield, Watsessing, 
“hatham, Summit, Madison, Morristown, Dover, Washington, Passaic, Paterson and every 
town in the northern part of the State. It is a high-class two-cent newspaper. 


™ Pewark Sunday News 


is just one year old and is rapidlyincreasing in circulation at the popularprice of two cents. 


CIRCULATION STATEMENT. 


Detailed statement of the NEWARK EVENING NEws for the months 
oi January, February, March and April, 1902. 


49,738 Copies Awerasge Net. — " 





































































































JANUARY. FEBRUARY. MARCH. | _ APRIL. 
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NET TOTAL........... | 1,261,265 | 1,195,386 | 1,307,555 | 1,309,148 
Net Monthly Aver., 1802 48,510 49,808 50,290 50,352 
Net Monthly Aver.,1901 45,728 46,079 46,318 46,232 
Gain Over 1901..... 2,782 | 3,729| 3,972)| 4,120 

















Actual Net Circulation During January, February, March and April, 1902, 5,073,354 
’ ’ ’ . 
Daily Average, 49,738 Net. *** New Year’s. 
t@rSamples, waste, unsold and returnable copies not included in this statement, which is the 
actual net circulation. 
Total Run During January, February, March and April, 1902, 5,359,048. 
Daily Average, 52,539. 

State of New Jersey, County of Essex, ss.: WILLIAM P. HENRY, being duly sworn, deposes 
and says that he is the Bus‘ness Manager of the NEWARK EVENING NEWS, and that the above 
given statement of the actual net circulation of the NEWARK EVENING NEWS during the months 
of January, February, March and April, ending Wednesday, April 30, 1902, is aoe “1 - 

YM. P. HENRY. 
[L. 8.] Subseribed and sworn to before me this Third Day of May, A. D. 1902. 
CHAS. F. DODD, Notary Public. 


M. LEE STARKE, Manager Ceneral Advertising, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAWO, ILL. 
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SYMPTOMATIC ADVERTIS- 
ING 





Medical advertising is a distinct 
and separate department of pub- 
licity. The qualities which make 
successful department store adver- 
tising would serve no purpose in 
producing result-producing medi- 
cal advertising. 

To prepare any kind of adver- 
tising it is necessary that the writer 
have a very clear conception of the 
class of people towards which it 
is aimed; that he must understand 
their likes and dislikes, their de- 
sires; he must think for them with- 
out letting them know it. 

The writer of successful adver- 
tising is adroit, his arguments are 
alluring, if you please; he knows 
he must convince against the will. 
So what does he do? He searches 
for some vulnerable point, some 
phase of the subject that is sure 
to interest the person or persons 
whose patronage is sought. Featur- 
ing this point in a headline or an 
illustration the successful advertis- 
ing writer carries the reader along 
by means of interesting (to him) 
argument, anticipating, by answer- 
ing in advance, every possible ob- 
jection that could be raised until he 
is convinced and buys because he 
finds that the advertisement agrees 
with his ideas and coincides with 
his views or feelings. 

However facile a man may be 
in.the matter of expression, unless 
he is skilled and experienced in 
studying and watching the caves 
and results and treatment ot dis- 
ease and sickness his pen will be 
woefully weak as far as conveying 
adequately his ideas to the sick and 
suffering. 

On the other hand mere technical 
knowledge of disease and medicine 
and actual experience in treating 
them render a man no more fit to 
prepare advertising that will inter- 
est the sufferer or his friends than 
it fits them to translate the Koran. 

The man who writes medical ad- 
vertising must possess a double 
faculty—a knowledge of the con- 
ditions gained from actual conduct 
and technical understanding and 
the somewhat rare ability of giving 
to his words an advertising value 
or power that makes purchasers. 
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For the most part, medical ad- 
vertising should be symptomatic; 
that is, it should talk about symp- 
toms rather than the disease itself. 
People recognize symptoms long 
before they will disease. For in- 
stance, a man who suffers with a 
backache will be interested in 
something offered to cure back- 
ache, while the claim that your 
medicine would cure inflammation 
of kidneys might not interest him 
at all because he recognizes his 
trouble only through its symptoms. 

The best medical advertising is 
that which best portrays symptoms. 

Some medical advertising is hid- 
eous and frightful to read, but it 
secures results in a way, because it 
frightens an easily influenced read- 
er into believing that he has one 
or more of the terrible diseases 
described. Such advertising is not 
the sort on which to build a perma- 
nent success in these days. For 
instance, with each disease, which 
the remedy advertised is claimed to 
cure, a list of false symptoms are 
given under the heading “Do you 
feel like this? If so you have 
Bright’s Disease in its worst 
form.” In the list of symptoms 
will be mentioned conditions which 
are likely experienced by persons 
in perfect health, and it is wrong 
and a falsehood to catalogue them 
in this manner. 

Successful medical advertising is 
a study, and so many remedies are 
before the people that it requires 
very ingenious handling indeed, as 
well as a pretty correct knowledge 
of existing conditions to evolve a 
plan that will even result in getting 
the public or the sufferer to try a 
new remedy.—Mail Trade Ideas. 

—_——__ +o 


THERE is a whole lot in attuning 
the language of your advertise- 
ment with the object advertised. 
In advertising a railroad along a 
scenic route there is no need for 
gushing or wild rhetoric, but a 
few well-chosen and moderate 
words in description should serve 
well. An advertisement of tomb- 
stones or coffins should be couched 
in severely dignified terms. On 
the other hand, in advertising 
pickles, or toys, or edibles of al- 
most any kind one has very wide 
latitude, 
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MAJOR KRAMER AND SUB- 
STITUTION. 

The Sterling Remedy Company, 
proprietor of ‘‘Cascarets,” is send- 
ing the following warning notice 
to retail druggists throughout the 
country. It is printed upon a 
large card which bears fac-similes 
of the zenuine tablet and the fraud- 
tlent, of two dangerous imitations 
of boxes and tablets recently sup- 
yressed in the United States 
Courts, and the decisions of Judges 
Wing and Jenkins, who enjoined 
them. The whole statement is 
fair, clear and vigorous, and if 
carried out with discrimination by 
the energetic Major H. L. Kramer, 
will undoubtedly do much toward 
giving pause to the whole tribe of 
counterfeiters, substitutors and 


frauds. 
SPECIAL WARNING! 

The Sterling Remedy Company, origi- 
nators, owners and manufacturers of 
Cascarets Candy Cathartic, hereby noti- 
fy the drug trade that, on account of 
numerous cases of imitation, infringe- 
ment and unfair trade competition, they 
have been compelled to organize a Legal 
“Defense’ Department, for the purpose 
of aggressively prosecuting and bringing 
to justice all persons guilty of manu- 
facturing or offering for sale: 1. Any 
preparation under the name of “‘Casca- 
rets’” or any name similar thereto in 
sound or appearance or general charac- 
ter. 2. Any preparation under the name 
“Candy Cathartic,” by itself or in com- 
bination with other words, or any 
plirase or words similar thereto. 3. 
Any cathartic preparation put up in a 
round-cornered lithographed metal box 
resembling in form, color or general ap- 
pearance the boxes used in packing and 
marketing Cascarets. 4. Any cathartic 
preparation made in the form of an 
octagonal tablet of the size and shape of 
Cascarets, or any form, generally, or 
even approximately, resembling Cascarets 
in appearance. he rights of owner- 
ship in these characteristics of Cascarets 
Candy Cathartic have been fully estab- 
lished by two of the most learned equity 
judges in America, in the very first two 
cases brought and won by our Legal 
Department. We ask all fair-minded 
and just business men, advertisers, and 
especially those in the wholesale and re- 
tail drug trades, not only for our direct 
or exclusive benefit, but for the promo- 
tion of commercial integrity at large, 
and the safeguarding of the earned and 
paid-for results of advertising, to notify 
us of any instances of imitation, sub- 
stitution or unfair competition along the 
above lines that may be encountered in 
the regular course of business. We'll 
do the rest, and, what’s more, we will, 
in turn, give our earnest assistance and 
the benefit of all discoveries in our cam- 
paign of thorough investigation, to those 
interested and entitled to the just de- 
eerts of their commercial activity and 


enterprise. All honorable, honest and 
icspectable business men will, we know, 
give us their indorsement and aid, and 
wc stand prepared and are inflexibly de- 
termined to put out of business those 
who are not honorable, honest and _re- 


srectable. If we must fight for the just 
results of our energy, enterprise, invest- 
ment, work (while others slept) for 
seven years, we will fight with the same 
vigor, sleepless vigilance, and unstinted 
vital force in defending our rights, as 
we did to establish them. 
* * * 


The worst and most dangerous form 
ef fraudulent substitution is not that 
adopted by Gorey or the Spermine peo- 
ple by imitating nearly all the detail of 
the Cascarets package. Pharmaceutical 
manufacturers of good repute, and sup- 
posed to have a standing of commercial 
integrity, have recently engaged in the 
unwarranted practice of offering for sale 
“Cathartic Tablets’ or ‘‘Cascara Tab- 
lets,” closely resembling Cascarets in 
form and color of tablet and general 
cppearance, as shown here by fac-similes 
or the tablets contrasted. They sell this 
stuff in bulk, in boxes, in bottles, point- 
ing out the greatly increased profit the 
retailer can make by dishonestly selling 
this bold imitation, tempting the cupidity 
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of those with easy consciences, and prac- 
tically placing a premium on substitu- 
tion. We are rapidly collecting evi- 
dence in a number of cases where the 
“bulk tablets” have been deliberately sub- 
stituted when Cascarets were called for, 
and we have taken the first step toward 
stopping this practice by due process 
ot the law. Many retai:ers no doubt 
are themselves deceived by misrepre- 
sentation of traveling agents, and we 
liereby give them friendly warning not 
tu. stock any bulk tablets shaped any- 
thing like Cascarets, because we are de- 
termined to stop this form of fraud. The 
1etailer who has been deceived into plac- 
ing this imitation in stock should return 
his stock to the manufacturer at once 
and demand the return of his money. 
We will back up such action as a matter 
of protection for the trade at large. 
* * * 


It may be argued that the bulk tablet 
here shown is not exactly like Cascarets. 
That is not the principle in the law. The 
Sterling Remedy Co. was the inventor of 
the “Candy Cathartic’” in tablet form, 
and adopted this particular form which 
has become part of the trade-mark. If 
any other person engages in this busi- 
ress he has no right to see how nearly 
he can make his goods look like Casca- 
rets without actually counterfeiting, but 
ix is his duty to keep as far off as pos- 
sible. Paraphrasing. the words of 


Judge Wink: “Unless they intended to 
profit by the fame of Cascarets they 
have gone to extraordinary pains in 
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imitating the Cascaret tablet to no pur- 
pose. If they intended to build up an 
honest trade for themselves they have 
much limited their chances of success by 
starting out with a tablet so similar to 
Cascarets.” They might have made 
their tablets round, or square, or oval, 
or triangular, or heart- shaped—there’s 
no limit to the possible variety of shapes 
—but they selected a shape so nearly 
like Cascarets as to lead to many cases 
of confusion. It was not necessary for 
them to use this shape, therefore their 
aoing it is evidence on the face of it 
that they expected to profit, and do 
unlawfully and unfairly profit by the 
Cascaret publicity we bought and paid 
for. eB i <i 

When our advertising sends a custom- 
e1 into a store to ask for Cascarets, we 
have bought and paid for his patronage, 
we have solicited his trade and have 
borne the selling expense. The honest 
retailer recognizes this fact and hands 
out Cascarets Candv Cathartic, doing 
what’s right, pleasing his new patron, 
and feeling kindly toward his friend and 
co-operator, the advertiser, who brought 
kim aew business. But the dishonest 
one, who tries to sell our customer 
something else, is stealing our customer, 
picking our pockets, and is guilty of 
that meanest of all crimes—ingratitude. 
Kortunately, in the long run, his trade 
will “get next” to his crooked work of 
unfair substitution, and he is bound to 
lose the confidence of the people, which 
is providential punishment. 

We do not, however, intend to wait 
until his Pag meagons | hits him, and his 
iniquity visits its se t-engendered punish- 
ment in its natural course, but will make 
retailers of imitations, infringements, 
substitutes, counterfeits, party to our 
legal actions against the manufacturers 
of fakes and frauds. We want the 
friendship and support of every retailer 
in America, and will do anything in 
reason to get it and keep it. We feel 
as if we were entitled to it and offer 
the hand of friendship and honest co- 
operation in return. We think our ap- 
preciation of, and kindly feeling toward 
the retail drug trade have been shown in 
# practical, cold-cash way, over and over 
again, in the course of years. It is a 
shame that the reputation for high prin- 
ciple of the whole legitimate fraternity 
should be marred by the existence of 
trade anarchists who recognize no law— 
ethical or moral. Such will be brought 
to time and we expect the assistance 
and applause of the drug trade for 
coing it. 

We repeat our special warning and 
advice to all retailers to return to the 
manufacturers all “bulk” tablets, or 
other imitations of Cascarets, and de- 
mand a return of purchase money. 

Wuere the dealer supplies his custom- 
ers with the article which they desire, 
he is not responsible should they not 
be entirely satisfied, but should he talk 
them out of the goods they desire, and 
substitute another article, it is up to 
him to square the matter, should the 
substituted article not give satisfaction. 
Moral; pays best to supply meritor- 
ious articles that are extensively ad- 
vertised.—Progressive Advertiser. 











The 
Pittsburg 
Times 


Mr. George P: Rowell, proprietor 
of the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory and PRINTERS’ INK, in speak- 
ing of the Pittsburg 7imes, said : 


“It is the one mogning paper having the 
largest circulgtion in Pittsburg, which asa 
center of population occupies a position 
held by no other ey Red with the 
exception of New York, P’ adel phia and 
ston. This isa corprising statement, 
but true, nevertheless.’ 
= aa ier oe new years’ experi- 
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Circulation over 65,000 daily. 




















The 


Hartford 
Times. 


THE HARTFORD TIMEs has 
the largest circulation of any 
daily paper in the State of 
Connecticut although it is sold 
for three cents and the other 
Connecticut dailies having the 
next largest issue are sold for 
one cent. THE HARTFORD 
TIMEs is a bang-up good pa- 
per and has been so for a gen- 
eration.— Zditorial in Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
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vertising alone. 
The ome... bf the advertiser is to He does so because he attracts public 
attract attention—favorable attention, of attention. People may have every reason 


course, in the world to think that the other 
Soap may be for sale at five hundred four hundred and ninety-nine keep that 
groceries in the same city, yet it is soap, but they know that Mr. Adver- , 





entirely possible for one grocery to en- tiser keeps it. That’s the difference.— 
tirely way every competitor in sales Business Problems, Battle Creek, Mich. 




















FOLLOW-UP SYSTEM FOR REAL 
ESTATE DEALERS. 

The inquiries received by real estate 
dealers should be just as carefully and 
systematically followed up as the in- 
quiries of any other business. The most 
successful real estate concerns are those 
who have made it a point to follow-up 
each and every inquiry to the end. The 
success of any business depends upon 
how the opportunities for doing business 
are observed. When an opportunity pre- 
sents itself for selling or renting a 
piece of property, the dealer should 
tollow up the prospective customer per- 
sistently until a deal has either been 
made or a reason is evident for drop- 
ping it. 

A simple and effective system for 
following up prospective business in a 
systematic manner, is to enter on a card 
the name and address of the party in- 
quiring, and information as to the kind 
of property wanted, the locality desired, 
the price and terms, and general infor- 
mation as to his character and financial 
standing; also as to the character of the 
family. 

It very often happens that a real 
estate dealer wishes to “boom” a cer- 
tain section of the town and desires to 
secure only the better class of residents 
for that’section. For this reason it is 
quite essential that the dealer should 
know something of the desirability of the 
family. Unless something is known as 
to their general character, it very often 
happens that undesirable residents be- 
come settled in the locality, thus lower- 
ing the value of the property for de- 
sirable families. All these features it is 
quite necessary that a dealer should 
know, and the card system offers an 
easy means of recording them.—System. 
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ADVERTISING AND SALESMAN- 
SHIP. 


Salesmanship, like advertising, is di- 
rected to influence the minds of people; 
to making others think as — desire of 
goods that you have to sell. 

The function of the salesman and the 

advertisement is peculiarly similar, yet, 
as a selling factor, each has a partic- 
ular value. The advertisement goes a 
step farther than the salesman, how- 
ever, in that it reaches the consumer as 
well as the dealer. The advertisement 
casts its influence upon the dealer in a 
general way and the moment it is potent 
enough to create a demand by the con- 
sumer, it indicates the dealer’s buying 
policy. 
All available data shows that sales- 
men who have utilized the argument that 
advertising gives them of certain de- 
mand, independence of competitive con- 
ditions and prices, distance their rivals 
who use the lever of price alone. 

Like the salesman, the advertisement 
must have a definie end in view, must 
de logical, must be dignified, must skill- 
fully present the wares for sale, must 
anticipate the conditions of the prospec- 
tive buyer and must be as brief as pos- 
sible consistent with thoroughness.— 
The Mahin Method. 

Don’t think other people know as 
much about your goods as you do.— 
The Mahin Method. 
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INK. 


A WARNING. 


With the uly increasing importance 
and necessity of advertising, there has 
come upon us a flood of trashy mediums 
and poor advertising matter, weakly con- 
ceived, ignorantly prepared, and_ ill- 
judgedly disseminated, calculated to dis- 
courage the honest advertiser and dis- 
gust the consumer. Advertising suffers 
more than it should through this trash. 
It bears a lesser ratio to the decent 
bulk of the business than gamblers and 
thieves do to decent society. 

A prospective advertiser has but to 
appear on the business horizon to be 
deluged with circulars from so-called 
advertising writers and experts, most of 
ttem so crude as to repel the least in- 
tormed recruit in the mercantile ranks. 
Old-fashioned methods, poorly chosen 
language, and tasteless make-up charac- 
terize the “literature” with which this 
army besieges its prey, an army com- 
posed of men who, in many cases, have 
been for a few weeks or months in the 
ofhces of advertising men of skill and 
position, and have left them for the 
office’s good. To “have an idea” seems 
the sum total necessary to enter the 
field and. to justify the wide assertion, 
“IT make advertising vay.” It would be 
pitiful, if it were not alarming, to see 
the confidence with which these men 
send out their offers to “Increase your 
business,” “‘Reconstrrct your methods,” 
or “Bring your advertising up-to-date” 
—suggesting ways and means which are 
the veriest balderdash. The sad part 
ot it is that the merchant or manufac- 
turer is often very poorly equipped by 
education or experience io measure the 
real capacity of these “Reconstructors,” 
and permits experiments which injure 
both the advertiser and the advertising 
art. 
Advertising men of reputation and 
position realize that never before in the 
History of advertising has there been so 
great a need for advertising writers of 
the better grades, in order to neutralize 
the effect of the trash that is being 
forced upon the public, but while vari- 
ety impels, and credulity invites, blind 
fools will lead other fools, and both 
will fall into the ditch.—Fame. 
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WHAT PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 





“ALWAYS GETS THE NEWS FIRST.” 





IN PITTSBURG. 
Pittspurc, Pa., May 14, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Pittsburg Dispatch having pub- 
lished a number of exaggerated claims 
about its advertising patronage and cir- 
culation, it became necessary for the 
Press to publish on May 6th a card 
giving the real facts. 

The eee are the figures of ad- 
vertising ublished during the six 
months JER 1-00 April goth in the rress 
and the Dispatch: Press, 299,911 inches; 
Dispatch, 228,307 inches; Press exceeds 
Dis atch, 71, 604 inches. 

he sworn net circulation of the 
Press is so far in excess of that of the 
Dis atch that there is no comparison. 

he circulation books, press room, and 
all means of ascertaining the correct 
bona fide circulation of the Press are 
open at all times to those interested and 
particularly to the advertisers, both local 
and _ elsewhere. 

We believe the circulation of the 
Press daily to be double that of the 
Dispatch. If the Dispatch will open its 
books to the auditor of the American 
Advertisers’ Association, and prove to 
the contrary, the Press will donate 
$1,000 to any charity it may designate. 
The ee Pe not accepted our 


offer. . MILHOLLAND, 
Business Mgr. the Pittsburg Press. 
+++ 


TO THE A. A. A. 
Des Mortnes, Iowa, May 15, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As a representative of a newspaper 
whose circulation was examined in Jan- 
uary by the Association of American 
Advertisers, we heartily commend and 
hope for the adoption of the suggestion 
made to that body in your letter of 
Feb. 4th. Your directory should be 
Sevathed with all facts at their com- 
mand that do not violate confidence and 
to which the newspapers themselves 
make no objection. The Association of 
American Advertisers’ rating would be 
a stamp of honesty and merit similar 
to your bull’s eye rating. It would give 
such papers a preference with adver- 
tisers and that is the avowed purpose 
of the Association of American Adver- 
tisers. Furthermore, newspapers that 
make affidavits of circulation and refuse 
to have them verified when the auditor 
makes a personal call upon them should 
have some sign of disparagement show- 
ing that. fact. 

Dés Mornes Datty CapPITAL. 
Per Lafayette Young, Jr. 
oe 
VERILY! 
Reaptnc, Pa., May 14, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have back numbers of Printers’ 
Ink, all in good condition, as follows: 
Issue_of 1891, all except Jan. 14, 21 and 


28; Feb..11 and 4; March, 4; April 1. 
Issues 1892, complete. Issues 1893, 
complete. Issues 1894, Nov. 21st miss- 


™~ Issues 1895, Jan. 16 missing. 
fa 


nyone is interested in the purchase 
of the above lot I 
$10. 


will give them for 

Think verily they are a bargain. 
ery truly, W. E. Krum, 

Manufacturer of Choice Cigars. 
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Wancanul, N. Z., April 24, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I wish to have several volumes of 
Printers’ Ink bound, but find I am the 
following numbers short: April 18, 1900, 
No. 3, Vol. 31; Nov. 21, 1900, No. 8, 
Vol. 33; Nov. 28, 1900, No. 9, Vol. 33, 
Dec. 5, 1900, No. “* Vol. 33; Dec. 12, 
1900, No. 11. Vol. 

I should be very thankful if you would 
kindly post me the missing copies, stamps 
for which I inclose. 

Printers InK has been of more than 
ordinary value to me, and I cannot do 
better than bind all volumes, and hand 
them over to my children. 

One improvement in the Little School- 
master I should much like to see, viz., 
an index for each volume. I believe 
this would be much appreciated by sub- 
scribers. 

Trusting you will oblige, and thanking 
you in anticipation, | am 

Yours respectfully, 
Geo. W. HEan. 
eo 
IN SCHENECTADY. 
“Tue Union,” 

Schenectady’s Leading ‘Newspaper. 

Scuenectapy, N. Y., May 19, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have received a postal setting forth 
how the Des Moines Capital frequently 
quotes from the Little Schoolmaster. 

This is a custom that I have followed 
nere in Schenectady ever since I have 
owned the Union and readers of the 
Union find on the last page each day a 
paragraph quoted from Printers’ INK 
containing something pertinent to the 
advertising business. 

find Printers’ INK to contain valu- 
able suggestions to publishers and ad- 
vertisers. Very truly, 
James H. CALianan, 
Editor and Publisher. 


——_+o+ 
MR. HOFF OUGHT TO ADVERTISE. 

Cepar Rapips, Iowa, May 12, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are preparing to put in a course 
in adwriting and would like to have 
you if possible put us in touch with 
some of the best adwriters that you may 
happen to know. We want the best 
talent that can be had and are willing to 
pay for services rendered. 

Please advise us also relative to some 
high authorities on proof reading. We 
intend to take up a course in this also. 

A. Horr, 
Inter-State Correspondence Inst. 


42> 
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Pres. 





No one ever knowingly wrote or said 
an untruth about anyone who did not 
suffer from self-inflicted punishment, 
resulting directly from this untruth; 
and it applies e ually well to untruthful 
advertising.—White’s Sayings. 

ee 


No sane man will risk sinking a 
large advertising appropriation in order 
tu save a small amount on the make-up 
of his article. Extensive advertising 
stands for excellence of the article ad- 
vertised.—Progressive Advertiser. 
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NOTES. 


D, AppLeton & Co., New York, ad- 
vertise their novel, ““Heralds of Empire,” 
in a tasteful little booklet. 


R. J. Suannon, 150 Nassau street, 
has been made New_York representative 
of the San Diegan Sun, San Diego, Cal. 


He Republican Clut Club of New York 
City has issued a pamphlet containing 
interesting facts and figures upon immi- 
gration. 


Tue Hipolito Screen and Sash Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., mails a folder that 
is not notable either for matter or 
typography. 

Tue Northwestern Agriculturist, Min- 
ncapolis, Minn., sends a half dozen 
views of its offices and workrooms in a 
neat envelope. 


“Two Letters and a Moral” is a book- 
fet from the Normal Drug Company, 
South Bend, Ind., in the style of the 
“Billy Baxter Letters.” 


THE new e igraving and designing 
firm of Arthur ‘Teer & Co., 11 Cham- 
bers street, New York, sends out a 
neat circular announcement, 


Tue Klingman Furniture Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., issues a small catalogue 
of Dutch designs made by the Holland 
Furniture Co., Holland, Mich. 


THE prospectus of the Northport 
Beach Resort, Northport, Mich., is a 
handsome 24 page booklet, filled mainly 
with fine beach and forest views. 


Mr. Barropatte R. MontGomery has 
left the Chester (Pa.) Times business 
office, and taken a position as business 
manager with the Williamsport (Pa.) 
Sun, 


Tue Evening News, Saginaw, Mich., 
sends out a neat folder, wherein it ap- 
pears that its average daily circulation 
for 1901 was 9,487, and for March, 
9,856. 


On May 7 Mr. Embry Scott Watson, 
manager of Town Topies, died of in- 
juries received by falling down an ele- 
vator shaft at his home, 17 West 26th 
street, 


Tue booklet of shoe cuts sent out by 
Clarence S. Nathan, engraver and print- 
er, 11 Franklin street, New York, would 
have veen helped by more description 
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It is likely to be mis- 
shoe catalogue without 


and argument. 
taken for a 
prices. 

Tue International Time menents 
Binghamton, N. Y., mails a si 
fates which is well written, pointed 
and gotten up upon an unhackneyed 

cclor scheme. 


THe Milwaukee Sentinel issues a 
handy little pocket schedule of the base 


bali games to played during the 
summer by the American Association and 
Westerns eague. 


Tue eleventh annual report of the 
Philadelphia Bourse is printed in a 
style that faithfully preserves all the 
best traditions of the country agricul- 
tural fair catalogue. 


From the Hotel Low; Bradford, Vt., 
comes a neat circular setting forth the 
beauties of the Valley of the Connecti- 
cut and the advantages offered by the 
louse to summer visitors. 


Atten & Hansurys, Ltd., London, 
England, advertise their Byno- ‘Hypophos- 
phites and Byno Phosphates to the med- 
ical profession in a well written and 
neatly printed descriptive booklet. 


Tue Curran Company, Denver, Col., 
sends out a neat little booklet in which 
are given prices for various kinds of 
poster showings on its billboards in that 
city, its suburbs, Colorado Springs and 


J ‘neblo. 


A Business MENn’s ASSOCIATION was 
recently organized at Potsdam, N. Y., 
for the purpose of promoting the in- 
dustrial welfare of that town, developing 
its natural resources and interest capi- 
tal in its advantages. O. H. Fay sec- 


retary. 
Tue American Tobacce Company, 
New York, issues a large catalogue of 


premium articles which it gives for 
“Sweet Caporal” cigarette box fronts. 
These premiums range from ice skates 
to summer clothing, and from pocket 
knives to office safes. 


Tue latest publication to enter upon 
the business of supplying a concentrated 
extract of the news is called Every- 
thing, and comes from Atlanta, Ga. It 
condenses the world’s affairs into a few 
pages each month, and has the merit of 
being rather more alive and witty than 
some of its predecessors in this peculiar 
new field. 
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“Your share of $210,000,000” is a 
bright little booklet from A. E. unn, 
Chicago, telling how advertisers can get 
part of this amount, which is spent 
aouev the readers of the Epworth 

Heraid, } + Christian Advo- 
cate, Western Christian Advocate and 
Central Christian Advocate. 


BurreEtve’s Press CLIPPING Bureau, 
New York, informs the Little School- 
master that an expensive album of clip- 
pings covering the Spanish-American 
war, which was sent to the Paris expo- 
sition, has not been returned, and that 
up to the time of the awarding of a 
diploma it was supposed that it had not 
reached Paris. The following exhibitors 
in group 3, class 13, of the Liberal Arts 
ggg = received the award of Grand 
Prix, but did not receive their diplomas 
until ne first of May of the present 
year: Clarence M. Bowen, R. R. 
Bowker, I. E. Bowles, Brewers’ Jour- 
nal, Broadway Publishing Co., Brooklyn 
Eagle, Brush and Pencil, Bureau of 
American Republics, Burrelle’s Press 
Clipping Bureau, Butterick Publishing 

Co., J. B. Campbell and Cassel & Co. 


+) 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements gh oe head two linesor more, 
wi d 2scentsaline. Must be 
handed in Tone week 1 week in advance. 


WANTS. 
J. HE TIMES-DEMOCRAT, OCRAT. Charlotte, N.C., leads 
all semi-weeklies in the 


HE CHARLOTTE FEW hen nent the list of 
afternoon papers in North Carolina. 


OIN money adv’g. No capital needed. Plan 
x THE mt 


10c., cir. free. DEAN, 104 Has Boston. 





ANTED—Good original short on @ 
roval. Address NITED PLATE ‘ PRINT 
Cu., ton, O. 


> HORT stories wanted. Send MSS. on aren 
= S THE UNITED PLATE. & PRINT Ca.- 
nn, 


._—— wanted as nev nowagaper 
perienced on 
Adame LB 2,” New 8, Ind. 
lg than 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
taon of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 
[’ you want a good tion in either Kagem 
or business end of a newspaper, Tiny coer 
conten with the ne NATIONAL EMP’ 
AGENCY, Box 204, Canton, O. 
W “itisemente in person to solicit adver- 
New York, also one a Chi- 
pay. TEACH- 


circulator. 
References, 


n Boston, Libe 
te Gas GAZEITE, Milford, BR. Y. 
: Literary abilit ability and business ex- 


rience. Want buyers for oRepsing : 
Seselestrinn’ advertisements and booklet 
ASTER YE SCRIBE, P. O. Box 468, New York. 


ANTED—Good hustler, with experience and 
ability, can re half interest and man 
agement of the ARKANSAW TRAVELER, "Chi. 
cago,on reasonable terms. Give full parti culars. 


Wee HEED —Country publishers can learn of a 

to increase their circulation. No 

aides of a any kind fo ind for the advice. dress THE 

LITERARY MAGAZINE, Lancas- 

W -- a — Bright, ewe a Fall bs mel ond 
BR or young man ~ _* - me 

fications, o: nalit an now e 

thors. ees edge 


—qual 
of ete ress or apply Room 
1308, 140 Nassau St., New York 


| yf you knew of a young man with ene 
rience and ability in arenes we wer 
‘or you ata nominal 
ability, would you you 
ALDO,” care of Printers’ lnk, 





Evo 


emo. 
write him! “W. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


$10 oO Rp op yg send 
be used for a tab- 

- po health restorer 
any tablet or pill now on ong market, 
SOSEPH HUDGSON, Mitchell Mitchell, Ontario, 


producing an attractive, newsy r, ads 
well vigane I ae yed, wants lon. *Cal- 
— pres Ze old single. ae 
SOUNTRY, A Jeanie St., San Francisco 
HE pallies of the Ch Chicago ISRAELITE de- 
THe p o ongaee a services of a bright ny nl 
ish x. to fill the position left vacant by 
death of Dr. Julius Wise *'Nickerdown”’). na. 
aress LEO WISE & CO., 324 rn St., Chicago. 


wy MANAGER OR sa mployed dail 

ong man. as poceent mm employed on Hy 

cnulie e experience . ZOod reco! 

— desirous io : : ae ‘be 
leased 4 “7 an 7 rom any reliable 

- — a. particulars. 


in HUSTLER.” care 
ANVASSER ant ted to sell Privrers’ Ink—a 


jo 
at fave dollars a year. e- 47) the sci: 


ractice of dvertising, and ed 
by th ie most idvertisers iy thas coun- 


ecessful 
toy “a Great Britain. commission al- 
lowed. Address PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 
I WANT a position as adwriter and manager. 
Am 28 years of age— 
resourceful. 


lt nag jt ven t0 avd 





Clear, and w 
= publishing and agency methods. 2 ag 
care Printers’ Ink. 


ANTED—Every , advertisement writer to se- 
cure a copy of our book of a -made 
advertisements. A veritable mine of sugges- 
tehy p! Con tains. over five 
examples of effective ads. Invaluable 
—s a bt oes stimulator for Sevetomneat writ- 
okt “oie on receipt of price, $1. Ad- 
reas ¢ ‘GEO P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce S8t., 
ew York. 


ANUFACTURERS SEE SEEKING SOUTHERN 
TRADE, ATTENTION. 
Open to to engagement June ist a reliable, effi 
| i man and up to date accountant, — 
hly posted on credite throughout the South 
(now old ti 
oldest firms in the South), desires an opportunity 
—— ability have more scope to a 
secure advancement comme! 
to secure _ handle traveling 
salesmen, 34 i. of age and married. T: 
interested, address P.O. Bon 28 New sy la. 
a ee 





a 


ANBURY HAT CO., 
Caps quick—any aa 7 on, 





COLOR PLATES. 


CO" COLOR BLOCKS for catalogue cov aes, 
blotter designs, ete. MAIL CUT CO., Phila 








UNIFORM CAPS. 
STIMATES and samples promptly furnished 
DANBURY HAT CO., 28 22 Desbrosses St., N. _ # 
———-- +04 - 
FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 
RINTED matter telling all about them free 
THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich. 
4 
EDITORIAL WRITER. 


wit write editorials for any weeekly for $1 
a week. THE DEAR, 104 Copley Sq., Boston. 








MAIL ORDER. 


1G MONEY made in mail- —— business. Our 
plan for startin; fring beginners is remarkably 
successful. CENTRAL SUP. CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


RSE ..o eee 
ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. 


LEOTSOeTTs or stereotype cuts. When you 
tg ones, order m Bright’s “Uld 
Reliable, 99 Louis Electrot - Foundry, No, 
211, North Third 8t., St, Louis, 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


PAPER. 
rz you oS Coated | Book Pape’ Paper, send to dhe a 
Three full lines in stoc! 
sg ‘& SU HIN: 45 Beckman St. Now York 
City. 
———~r—__—_- 
TO LET. 
af — arg? seen, at No. 10 Gerace 4 
nt, $600, . , respectively. iy 
to GEO. P. ROWELL &'CO., owners, on the 
ses 


STOCK CUTS. 


Wee YOU SEE = +> cut ween 5 went, clip ae 
send on —— plate y AH % same size if not 
over column wide. MAIL CUT CO., Philadelphia. 


++ 
MAGAZINE FOR SALE. 
id -~ The best 
avoid pu ty. ee 
ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


I SELL magazines, but many of ste best a 

tunities must be y 
he A for bye eris to 

in touch with me. 

Broadway, N. Y 

‘HE CENTRAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, Can- 
first-class Ohio publica- 

Canton 


tions. Write for combination rates in 
News- ocrat, East Liverpool Crisis, Massillon 
Times and Gleaner. 


MEN’S HATS. 


4 i TRY A DANBURY HAT. 

We will duplicate in style, quality, workman- 
ship and finish for $2 any 30 y retai 
stores in New York a ANBURY HAT CO., 
22 Desbrosses St. and 'W. 125th St., New York. 


+o ———_-_—- 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


H. re &CO., ., Wood F: Engravers, 10 Spruce 
., New York. Service goodand prompt. 


a ba TONES for the news r, ay & 
Mock, "THE STAND. 


Will print on an: 
aRDE <GRAVING CO. OF NEW YORK 61 Aun St, 


——_+o>—__—_—_ 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


O labels to come off in the mails. Addresses 
always clear and ble. No cummins of 
labels. F. D. peep Ay ew Rotary ad 
machine ef best and most practical ‘nade, ‘eae? 


P 
t . Send for booklet. 
REAP. wo Bee Broadway, New York. 
——__+o+-__—_ 


PREMIUMS. 


ELIABLE goods are trade builders. ang 

» sands of ve premiums suitable for 
oublishers and from the foremost ome 
an 

lines. price ue 

free. 8. F. MYERS CO., Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


++ 
ILLUSTRATORS. 
H4= YOU TALENT FOR 


DRAWING! 
Send for free lesson_No. 14 and terms to the 


National School of e teach b; 
mailalso. Day and night classes from model. 
The only school of its ic na in the world. 





‘ARTHY, Director, 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CARICATURE, 
Studios, 87 World a. 
New York City. 





— 
PUBLISHING Bras OPPORTUNI- 





HE wonderful increase | in ; A demand for 

advertising has outrun the supply of really 

estar is in Ay hop Mi 7 oy 

pply the demand u 8 

sure tomake money in nod ‘publishing business 

Many & great properties wn from small 
m — and end all the time 

10) 


ida divi 

do so if rightly — and cultivated: 

I sell that sort of f EMERSON P. 
RIS, 258 Broadway, N. Y. 


29 
NEWSPAPER BROKER. 
H. SMITH, New r Broker, Eariville, 7. 
e Reliability, disc: nm, promptness. Wri 


eC es 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 
Une, 4 yay 4 PRESS a Sonnan, 


ae to or- 
poo on any pa B. , 
wspapers, 


——- +e1 
MULTIPLATE PROCESS PRINTING. 


"HEADS on a fine linen paper 

5,000 tease’ for $8. , Send for eam les. Other 
=~ od ¥..1 as cheap. CLARK & ZUGALLA, 
and Paper Dealers, 88 Gold St., N. Y. City: 





ELECTROTYPES. 


Wwe ve special ‘attention to making of good 
clectrot¥ pe paw a new: . Out 
ascity. RAISBECK 


of-town work a 
ELECTROTYPE CO, 24-26 Vandewater St., N. Y. 





PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


ytd BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE 
yf mac! ry, material and supplies. 


pe from all foundries 
mates chee 'y furnished. 
SONNE NER, DLER & vores N. Y. City. 
BUSINESS ‘PROPOSI TION. 
Riva 10 MERCHANTS in every line, if I= 
and cash ti 





send us your name ond address for our 1.4 
tion, whieh it is a trade winner, now being used by 
thousands of merchants hout the New 
Eng States. Address SU. _— PHOTO 
STUDIO, 1008 Third Ave., N. Y. City 





ADDRESSES ES FOR SALE. 
“York addresses, arranged. alphabetically, 
oO} ’ 
one dollar. G.H. PHILLIPS, Ogdensburg, N. v 


ADDRESSES of w: a ates in 
1,500 see map 


thonmnd. Berictt ly h 
ialties. 


spec: N. E. L” ROYER. B Bos 168, St. Al- 
bans, Vt. 
HALF-TONES. 
copper half-to: +» $1 

10c. per in. THE YouNGsiOwn ARC 
GRAVING CO., Youngsto Ohic. 

C.—1 col. half-tones, “tery 
80° sect terms and bases to publishers. 

tere AIL CUT CO., Philadel 


ALF-TONE cuts, coarse screen, for new 
S a neg Single col., $1; double 
gel. Sat A. 


cash with order and we deliver 
x4 . GRANT ENGRAVING 
oo, fetid North Ninth St., ‘a. 


Phila., 
BOOKS. 


EPARTMENT eroes DIRECTORY. 
$1 postpaid. 253 Broadway, New York. 


AKING A COUNTRY N ewer ae 

book for noweneper Worth its 
treated: in gold in LD oy instruction. Subjects 

ie head- 

circulation, Hon, adverdsing, faliy.’ law; how ~ 


e a newsierand paper: & 
news, pe ~ by podn tnd book Tike 


t. Saves time, lessens worry, a; 4 
b= oy me leading powers ne Bound i 
ids Pa MINION COMPANY, 


Ror 4 CD PERTISRMENTS. Messrs. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce 8t., New 
handsome boo! 


a 
“Made Advertisements.” The 
book contains, other valuable informa- 
LF — examples and aahes of advertising for al- 


who wri vite th their o' = ae ertisements this little 
work vill be found in r —— The price is only 


ne dollar.— 
"The book will be: sent toa 
ons of one dollar. 
pruce St., New York, 





address upon re- 
GEO, P, ROWELL & CO., w 








30 
SUPPLIES. 
D. WILSON PRINTING INK Co., Limited, 


W e of 17 Spruce St., New York, sell more mag- 
ao cut inks than any other ink house in the 


trad 
Special prices to cash buyers. 


= 





PRINTERS’ HELPS. 


Bors. CERTIFICATES and DIPLOMAS. Send 
for samplesand estimates; also lithogra _ 
blanks, to be completed ren fd ty ores j 
variety of patterns. NG & Co. 
Lithographers, 105 William ot, New York. 





TRAN: SLATIN G. 


DVERTISERS needing the eeeviews of thor- 
ough and poe translators should com- 
municate with THE CANADIAN TR ANSLATING 
BUREAU, Room 23 Ferrier Block, 1598 No 
Dame St., Montreal, Can. 
Specialty : Translation of English into French. 





ADVE. RTISING NOVELTIES. 


os. the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties likely to benefit 
reader ax well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this | head once for one dollar. 


ADE FROM SPIKE NAILS. Knives, forks, 
spoons, ci x openers, ete. Best adv’g 
novelty, best selier at resorts. Samples, Pan-Am. 
2xpo’n souvenir, 15c. Booklet for asking. WICK 
HATHAWAY’S CONCERN, Box 100, ison, O. 





PRESS 
SUCCESSFUL CIGAR ADS. 

( pSLY recently I was offered a ne the ing price 

for the scrap-book containing the original 


. Not wishing to part with the original, | 
have, at the request of a number of dealers and 
manufacturers, undertaken to publish a number 
of fac-simile copies. i 
now offe for sale. 
locals, together with the different schemes which 
brought the Blizzard Cigar Factory fame and 

thousands of dollars. For details regarding 
same address MAX BURG, New Ulm, Minn. 


—_—S———__ Oe 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


prmssamee COMMERCIAL UNION ;a credit 

agency covering all advertisers and agents; 

every publisher needs it. Details at _ ldg., 
Chicago, or Temple Court, New York 


[ BEBODEGA XXXX WHISKY. A special brand 
se a one gal. or 4 Ny Rte 

Send check, p. 0. or ex. order. J. NAN 

&CO., Distillers, 321 Tremont St., Lo, = 


W 4Nrz ‘{D—Good hustler, with experience and 

ability, can secure half interest and man- 
agement of the ARKANSAW TRAVELER, Chi- 
cago, on reasonable terms. Give full particulars. 


'P.AE advertiser has facilities for furnishing 

informetion of all surts obtainable from the 
Governmental Departments, and the service is 
rendered for a moderate compensation. ee 
A.V. LEWIS, 729 Eighteenth St., Washington, D. 


ECDL SD 
MAILING MACHINES. 


ber DICK MATCHLESS a OF lightest and 
quickest. Price $12. . J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont 8t., Beifalo WN a 


O type used in the Wallace & Co. addressing 
machine. A saving of from 50 to 75 per 
cent over all systems. he machine does the 
work of forty expert penmen daily. Mailing lists 
addressed in fac-simile typewriting direct! y on 
wrappers, envelopes, po: 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


EXCHANGE, 


Te EXCHANGE A good California farm for a 
‘ood newsp’r or controlling interest therein, 
h $7,000 to $10,000, W. J. LEAN, San Jose, Cal. 


BxCHAnGe what you don’t want for some- 
thing you do. Tee have mail order names, 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to ex- 


change them for others, put an advertisement in 


PRINTERS’ INK. There are probably many per- 
sons among the readers of this paper with whom 
you can effect a speedy and vantageous ex- 


change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line each insertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 


PRINTERS. 


NOTEHW"ADS, $4. Good paper, good 
eS Send copy and with 
ETT, Printer, Delphi, Ind. 


pant JOHN 

500 LINEN letter-heads, ruled or unruled, 
3) printed, $1.50. First-class work, prompt. 
Samples free. C NTRAL SUP. CO., Kan. ‘ity,Mo. 


re a ag not satisfied where _ —_ try soe 
e == kinds of book an 

rintin, al ly and A$ eNGNTON )N 
PRINTIN "CO. , 5 Vandewater St., New York. 


SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 

How often you hear somebody say : “ Now 
there's a small aqpee well used. 1t stands right 
out of the pa) 

The bold t ty prep phical arrangement caught 
the eye and m at small ad stand out more 
prominently than = twice its size, but not so 
well displayed. 

One of the things we particularly pride el 
selves on, is this ability for setting advert: 
ments that are bound seen, no matter + 
position they occupy in the r. Your local 
omg probably has not the equipment for doing 
his that we are. probably he doesn’t know 
how as well as we do. 

We furnish electro too, if 
This is only one of ngs we 
ers—the printing of catalogues, 

rs are some of the other thi 

We make them stand out of the crowd too. 

PRINTERS’ INK PRE 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


r[. RE CHELTENHAM PRESS, 
Booklets, Printed Matter 

of all kinds. 

Positively no Competitive Estimates. 
Established 1897, 

and has done work for 


5,00 


‘ou like. 
0 for advertis- 
klets, circu- 


Rogers, Pest & Co.—Brooks Bros., 

W. W. Astor, 

MeVickar & Co.—The Haberdasher, 

Gorham Co., silversmiths—Kaskel & Kaskel. 
Many others 
of the Best Class. 

THE CHELTENHAM ADVERTISING 
SERVICE. 

Newspaper and Magazine Advertising 
Planned, Designed and Placed. 
Positively no Split Commissions, 
Recently established 





etc., 

at the rate of 100 : minute. Our success 4 
— iy dressing machines to 
in the market, but our machine is the 
—¥, practical, successful and economical 
one! i n operation Nmgy bt publishers 
throughout the country. PRINTERS’ INK, Butter- 
ick Pub. Co.,Gentlewoman Pub. Go. Cosmopoli- 
og n Magazine, Frank Leslie’s Monthly, McCall 
Co., A. D. Porter Co., Comfort, Augusta, Me.; 
Cushman’s Cou e, Boston, ass.; Press Pub. Co., 
Lees Neb.; e Life’ Pub. Go., Chicago. IN:; 
Vv. B. Conkey Co., "Chicago, Il; Home Magazine. 
Walkianen D.C C., and scores of others use, ap- 
rove and indurse our machine. Send Rs eircu- 
. WALLACE & CO., 29 Murray St., N. Y. City. 


and responsible for the 


New York newspaper advertising of 

Brooks Bros., 

Criterion Hotel, 

A. B. Kirschbaum & Co., 

Wallach’s Hats. 
Others of the Best Class. 

150 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Telephone 1919 18th Street. 
We have just prepared a booklet about compe- 

tition. It will be sent on request. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


FOR SALE. 


[HORSE ¢ typesetiing ting machine for sale at a 
Will exchange for Pony press. 
SUN, Fulton, Missouri. 


Y lig 2 best city in North Carolina is Charlotte. 
NEws reaches twice as many of its peo- 
ple as any other paper. 


HE best county in North Carolina is Mecklen- 
burg. Th: DEMOCRAT reaches twice 
as many of its people as any other paper. 


TWO-REVOLUTION press, Campbell Inter- 
2 eer order, ye enough for 


la 
“ss BAIN BRIDGE RE- 
PUBLICAN, Bainbrides Noy 


JOB office at Sidney, N. Y., well equipped 
for good work. A good chance for a 
man to make money. ao BAINBRI Or 
REPUBLICAN, Bainbridge, N o Me 


Raz opportunity to buy a first-class family 

papers ome ed 25 years inone of our 

large c' cire’n wae po 000 and every subscriber 

paid in advance ; good ad yg patronage 5 on owners 

voing Out of business, “H. & “H. & H.,” ’ Ink, 
rfecti 


RESSES FOR SALE—A Goss press, 

5 column oe or 8 column folio, with 
curved plate nit “OE Guaran- 
teed in hrstlass cont ition. Can be —- in ol 
eration. id cheap. Also 
drum cylinder, ons, ith back up suotion ond 
tapelons tenet and @ %-inch paper cutter. Ad- 
dress “ MACH. YY,” care Printers’ Ink. 


VERY issue of Printers’ INK is religiously 
y many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, or or ink, the thi 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classifi 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
ine. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
t., New York. 
_ ad — 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Sample copy 10 0 cents, Ni New York City. 
y = r inch per day; A ; display advertising, 
y < ise Brockto n, Mass. 


40 wank 5 times 35 om = cents. DAILY a 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 8,000. 


JOPULATION, city of Brockton, Mass., 40,063. 
The Brockton ENTERPRISE covers the city. 


R EACH the best Southern farmers by planting 
your adsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashvilie, 
Tenn. Only 10c. a line. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. . 


r ag ey LANCE, weekly, Spartanburg, 8. 
has the la paid-in-advance circula- 
tion c  South.Caro! and the smallest unpaid 


circulation—none. 

[TH SPARTANBURG DAILY JOURNAL 
reaches the merge industrial on ew godin of 

Northern South Carolina. Best class 


medium in the State. 


A"™z ERTISERS’ GUIDE. 
rculation, 5,000. Mail stpaid one 

oar, te. Ad rate 10c. RF Close 

24th.’ A postal card request will bring sample. 


C N1Y 50c. per line for each insertion in entire 
~~ - 1 lenge oer 


La ees N. J.— 


Jer: ° 
t NION PRINT ING CO. “<b Va Vandewater St., N. Y. 


EOPLE who want to reach Western readers 
with their business should consult the Bill- 
ings (Mont.) TIMES. it has the best general cir- 
culation of any weeie newspaper printed west 
of the Mississip tes reasonable. M. C. 
MORRIS, Proprie or. 


7 OU’LL GET GOOD RESULTS 
If you abversres in THe ExAMINER, the lead- 
newspaper of P. Island. Prince Kdward 
nd has a po dilation of 103,000, It is called 
the “Garden of f Canada. ” Almost entirely agri- 
Pay ay and its peo le are the most prosperous 


in th . Dominion. @ DAILY EXAMINER, cire’n 
1,150. tracts, 3c. an inch; transient, 10c. an 
=. The WEEKLY NER, 2,736. Contracts 


‘XAMI 
ransient, lic. “Wants” a specialty. 
EXAMINER: UB. CO., Charlottetown, Canada. 


3 
COIN CARDS. 


c ING COIN MAILERS, Fpl Sam- 
ies free. $1.60 per M i in large lo 
rinti 
a Mich. 


8: res 2 1,000. Less for more; an 
2 THE COIN WRAPPER (O., De 
BUSINESS OPPOR: OPPORTUNITIES. 
100 00 CIRCULATION per week for four 
’ weeks in Illinois or Wisconsin 
ues = pers. $10 for five lines. Send 
cor oe ce to CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 
UNION, ‘0 tos St., New York. 
NCREASE income without loss of time, invest- 
— of [money ,or neglect ith the lar busi- 
oy connection with e FINAN- 
AL rorking N 


55 Libe — = . Nomat- 
or le lovated. Particulars aa se. copy 
on application. 


WENTY per cent per annu pe per annum business forente, 
Safe investinent in old-est’d engravi and 
Great Lakes. Gleare in one of the largest cf ies on 
G — over 000 last year. Illness 
only reason for se! A rareo po 
right man. F! SHER. Ellicott Sq., Bu 


$. 40 WILL START YOU ot BU SINESS, Not 





Maced 





a“ a in the = ” but a full- 
w goods, with lutely unlim: 
Seer ition for growth ‘ou have no location 
mind, I will help oa find one. No charge for 


ormati: - or serv: 
3. 8.BU CK 
———~r—__—- 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
apt 8. KARNS, writer and promoter of 
rofitable advertising. A 571 E. 43d St., Chi- 


87 Quincy St., Chicago. 





ma 
ha PT T. ER_ADS is a apectalay 
LIAM L. OSTROM, Olean, 
If you ae pif write. 


G ooD santas aie bring best results. THE 
3 ART LEAGUE, New York, make the best. 
Explain business and wishes for particulars. 


WILL use as much care in writing and i}lus- 

woees ag ads for you as I would for my- 

self. Li? Write me for some samples. 
COMMON SENS ADVERTISER, Saginaw, Mich. 


WE P ow os prepare and produce advertising 
t adve: <_< oor ets, op mailing 
cards, circulars, e We uu good adv vg 
write * GORHAM 4 rs STEVENS Bridgeport, Conn. 
WRITE sensible, convincing, honest talk for 
booklets, circulars, ads. lustrate and print 
too. My lite terature free to people. 
O8S D. BRENIS ER, 
Keith Bidg., Philadelphia. 
LARGE percen ef the advertising done 
to-day is second-rate stuff. I’m mortally 
* fraid ” yours is of this class. Five of my kind 
—the right _ built for amy es under 
the sun, for cash with W. RAY 
TOWNSEND, 459 Vermont St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


D CONSTRUCTORS will find our book of 
ready-made advertisements of great assist- 
— am —s reparation of advertisements. The 
ns over five hundred specimens of 
aoa cavertitieg. any one of which may suggest 
an idea for —— when you get stalled. Sent 
+ on_ receipt of price, $1. Address GEO, 
OWELL & CO., 0 Spruce St., New York. 
DWRITERS and designers should use this 
column to increase their business. The 
price is only 2% cents a line, being the cheapest 
of any medium published, considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwriters have won fame and — 


through persistent use of this column. 

aa gy mall one kept at it. You may do like. 
Address orders, FRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 

St., New York 


H4AxE you now under consideration the issuing 
of any new bit of advertising matter! Such, 
oo instance, as a little CATALOGUE, * BOOK- 
LET” or FOLDER or perchance a new circular 
to replace some former one that you perfectly 
well know was not pi. I. to date.” If I have hap- 
pened to diagnose your case correct ly, why not 
write me concerning whatever it happens to be, 

and Hy have anything that you Could like 

bette why not slip a copy of it into your 
letter to me! 
FRANCIS I. MAULE, 

No. 5. 402 Sansom Street, Philada. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


$3,000,000 








H “The Record” was) 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


t@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. Subscri eo rice, five dollars a year, 
in Sgvanch, ars a hundred. No back 
num 


being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ra large the same rate. 
vine Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
Ink for the benefit of adv; ve ee may,on 
cantiention. obtain special co ntial terms. 
If any person who has ot paid for it is re- 
Puinvass INK it . aoe some one has 
n his name, — is stopped 
ae the expiration of the tne paid or. : 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; 
a line; 15 lines to t 
position twent “ave per cent additional, if grant- 
od; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


OFFICES: No. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW YORK, MAY 28, 1902. 
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measure: 
e inch. $100a page. Special 











WHEN Printers’ INK has oc- 
casion to mention a_ deserving 
man, newspaper or enterprise it 


speaks freely and does not hesitate 


to mention names and even ad- 


dresses if it believes they will in- 
terest or benefit its readers. 
* * * 
ONE man and another may from 
time to time get a tremendous puff 
in Printers’ INK; but they cannot 


get it for money. 
+ * * 
Printers’ INK never prints for 
pay 
columns. 
* * * 


a single word in its reading 


Not much! 


One’s advertisements are origi- 
nal, when they possess individuali- 
ty, since individuality is a trait 
that cannot be copied. 


Tue Hon. Charles E. Littlefield 
of Maine, whom the New York 
Sun designates as one of the ablest 
and most independent and one of 
the most cocksure statesmen in 
Congress, is reported as follows: 

“If it were not for the newspapers, 
the jobs which would go through Con- 
gress are terrible to contemplate. If 
there were no newspapers at all, I don’t 
believe I would be willing to trust my- 
self alone in the House of Representa- 
tives for fifteen minutes.’ 


PRINTERS’ 








INK. 


One of the easiest ways to waste 
good advertising space is to use 
a poor illustration. A poor illus- 
tration is always worse than none. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY is to have 
a daily newspaper. The Spectator, 
which has been a_ semi-weekly 
student organ, will be issued six 
days in the week under the super- 
vision of an alternating staff of 
editors. 





THE Orange Fudd Farmer, osten- 
sibly published at Chicago, and the 
American Agriculturist, ostensibly 
published at New York, are really 
printed in Springfield, Mass., and 
mailed in Springfield, Mass. It would 
seem that the idea many persons have, 
that a newspaper enjoying the privi- 
leges of the United States mails as 
second class matter must be actually 
deposited in the office from which it 
purports to emanate, is not correct. 
Both of the papers above named are 
entered at Springfield, Mass., as sec- 
ond class matter and are both consid- 
ered editions of the American Agri- 
culturist, as is also the Mew England 
HTomestead, printed and mailed at the 
same place. 





A REFERENCE to the C. Iron- 
monger Advertising Agency in 
Printers’ INK for May 7, has 


made conspicuous the fact that Mr. 
Ironmonger is conducting a healthy 


business at No. 116 Nassau st., 
New York City, in a _ legitimate 
manner and has a whole lot of 


friends. Mr. Ironmonger person- 
ally asserts that he is a careful 
reader of every issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. After listening to this as- 
sertion and pursuing other investi- 
gations, the conclusion was ar- 
rived at that this is one of the 
most deserving and promising of 
the younger crop of advertising 
agents. He is good looking, has a 
good, address, appears energetic 
and business like and, in the opin- 
ion of the Little Schoolmaster, as 
likely as anybody to become a con- 
spicuous success in the line of busi- 
ness he has adopted. Edward P. 
Call, Chairman of the Association 
of Publishers of New York daily 
papers, says the dealings of mem- 
bers of that Association with Mr. 
Ironmonger have been satisfactory. 














Surty salesmen sell few goods. 
Spiteful advertisements bring few 
customers. Men have troubles 
of their own. Anyone can get 
morose without outside assistance. 
Advertisements, like salesmen, 
should always carry cheerful faces. 


ORIGINALITY 1s a scarce commod- 
ity, even in advertisement writing. 
What the adwriter should seek to 
do is to give what is ingenious, 
novel, striking, unique. What will 
arrest the attention is well enough. 
Straining at originality does but 
serve in most instances to make 
ridiculous the striver after it. 





OnE would think that the adver- 
tising agents of this country and 
the teading newspapers were suf- 
ficiently old to have cut their eye- 
teeth, yet recent failures of certain 
snide advertisers would indicate 
that they are the most gullible of 
mortals—some of them, at least. 
One advertising agent confesses to 
the loss of $20,000 by a fellow who 
skipped out after paying nothing, 
while a concern which failed not 
long ago at Chicago left assets of 
fifteen dollars to satisfy newspaper 
advertising claims amounting to 
nearly $200,000. The mad desire 
to get business sometimes leads 
otherwise sensible newspapers in- 
to taking bigger chances on col- 
lections than ordinary business 
judgment would warrant. 





NoTHING can be more absurd 
than to make and give out rules 
for the writing of advertisements. 
Some men are wont to think as 
they write. Others cannot write 
until they have inatured their sub- 
jects carefully beforehand. The 
minds of men vary so greatly, their 
methods of thought are so differ- 
ent, and their modes of expression 
so antipodal that no man or men 
can give out fixed rules for their 
guidance. There are certain can- 
ons that must be observed, to be 
sure, such as those set down in ac- 
cepted grammars and recognized 
works on English composition. 
One may be cautioned against ex- 
travagance in style, against absurd- 
ities and other faults, but greatest 
possible latitude is permissible in 
manner and form of writing. 
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A MAN in the advertising busi- 
ness must be in earnest. No half- 
hearted policy will bring success. 


THE amount of advertising space 
to be devoted to a certain line of 
goods, should not be regulated by 
the profits on that one line, but 
rather by the stimulus that his ad- 
vertising imparts to the whole 
business. 





THE auction sale of 9,050 shares 
of the Philadelphia Record’s stock 
on May 15 was largely attended, 
and the bidding began at $900,000. 
Mr. Oler, of the Baltimore Herald, 
Mr. Ochs, of the New York Times, 
and Mr. Wm. S. Stenger, a Phila- 
delphia attorney, were the principal 
bidders, and the latter finally se- 
cured the property at $2,300,000. 
The Record Publishing Co. is capi- 
talized at 10,000 shares of $100 
each, and Mr. Stenger afterwards 
purchased 150 shares at private sale 
at $220 per share. He also bought 
$470,000 worth of the paper’s six 
per cent bonds—of an issue of 
$500,000—paying therefor $564,- 
ooo. It is understood that he act- 
ed for a syndicate, but he declined 
to give any definite information. 
Mr. Ochs’ last bid was $1 ,830,000, 
and Mr. Oler’s $2,295,000 


ONE Seven of edvestiolns is too 
prone to be overlooked by business 
nen, and this is the appearance of 
the letters sent out to inquirers 
and buyers. Appearances count 
for very much in this world and 
there should be no place for the 
slouchy, careless typewriter girl or 
addresser of env elopes. The busi- 
ness man who is conducting busi- 
ness along straight lines hopes to 
hold his customers, and in order to 
do this he should have everything 
neat and in order. The very 
bundles that are made up in a 
store are indices of the character 
of the firm. If a parcel be ill-tied 
or badly wrapped, it makes a bad 
impression, Every letter sent out 
by a firm and every parcel are 
forms of advertising and their 
neatness and fitness should be ob- 
jects of care as well as the adver- 
tising which appears in newspa- 
pers and other recognized media 
for publicity. 
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Ir your advertisements are good 
enough to attract people to your 
store, your store and store methods 
ought to be attractive enough to 
bring them back again. 





Tue New York Times points to 
the need for small booklets of in- 
formation for the use of travelers 
over railroads. Most travelers on 
long journeys pass through coun- 
try with which they are not famil- 
iar, and would be interested and 
instructed by facts concerning 
towns, populations, industries, 
products, historic places, scenery 
and so on. This information, got- 
ten up in neat booklets with ap- 
propriate maps, would not only be 
welcome to travelers, but would 
serve to fix the road and ifs at- 
tractions more indelibly in the 
mind, give facts for conversation 
with friends and be of high adver- 
tising value in many ways. Such 
booklets could be furnished free, 
costing no more than the elaborate 
literature sent out to promote 
travel, or could be sold to thou- 
sands of travelers at reasonable 
prices. 











THE quality of the paper and the 
character and standing of the peo- 
ple who read it are factors, in my 
judgment, of far more importance 
than the question of how many 
papers are printed. 

* * + 


The paper which makes any pre- 
tense whatever to its quality is 
very much restricted. It cannot 
print objectionable advertisements 
of fake concerns, because its read- 
ers expect its business ethics to be 
on as high a plane as its editorial 
professions. It cannot insult the 
intelligence of its readers by the 
use of poster type or abominations 
in the way of pictures or colors. It 
cannot make statements reflecting 
the character of individuals 


on 
without careful investigation. It 
cannot lie. It cannot be dishonest. 


It cannot print papers at 12 o’clock 
and call them an evening edition. 
It cannot be a braggart and appro. 
priate the best portion of the paper 
in exploiting itself and its own 
achievements.—Herbert F. Gunni- 
son, before the New York Sphinx 
Club, May 14, 1902. 


‘lite. 
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CoMPARISONS ate Odious in ad- 
verlisements, as well as in social 
life. Buyers are indifferent as to 
whether goods offered for sale 
through the medium of an adver- 
tisement are better or worse than 
those of a competitor. The main 
thought of the would-be buyer is 
whether he can get his money's 
worth. Comparisons that are so 
pointed as to indicate a rival in 
business do but serve to advertise 
and aid that rival in his business. 


One should not expect returns 
too soon, or become discouraged 
if returns fail to reach his expec- 
tations. He must remember he is 
not the only candidate for patron- 
age. He should keep in mind the 
fact that others have been on the 
ground before him. Patience is an 
all-essential quality in the matter 
of publicity, this being especially 
true where the ware or the indi- 
vidual demands introduction to the 
public. Some of the most success- 
ful of advertisers had to wait some 
time for recognition. Persever- 
ance is a needed quality in adver- 
tising. 





It has been said of President 


‘Arthur that he would discharge a 


government official for discourtesy 
as quickly as he would dismiss an 
embezzler. The failure of many 
advertising solicitors and of more 
advertisement writers lies in the 
fact that they do not know the 
meaning of the phrase, noblesse 
oblige, or, knowing it, they fail to 
make practical application of it. 
It has been said repeatedly that 
politeness is cheap and always may 


be had at command, without 
money and without price. This is 
an exaggeration of fact. Some- 


times it is most difficult to be po- 
There are coarse, rough, 
rude men to be met now and then, 
who try one’s gentlemanliness to 
its limit. The stomachs of writers, 
now and then, are out of gear and 
it is hard to be cheerful when one 
is suffering from indigestion. But 
any one with any sort of good 
breeding may put on a veneer of 
politeness that will pass for the 
solid article, and certainly there 
is no one commodity i in the market 
that will bring as immediate and 
as good returns. 











No one ought to criticise unless 
he is able to suggest a remedy. 


THE Proprietary Association of 
America held its annual meeting at 
the Manhattan Hotel, New York 
City, May 7 and 8. The organi- 
zation now has 160 members, with 
$4,223 in its treasury. The legis- 
lative committee reported that 
special measures favorable to the 
work of the association are now 
pending in Congress and various 
State legislatures, and a resolution 
offered by Dr. Pierce, favoring the 
spread of anti-substitution -litera- 
ture, was passed without dissent. 
The officers for the coming year 
are: 

President, Herbert  B. 
Humphrey’s Homeopathic Medicine 
Company, New York City; first vice- 
president, ). S. Chamberlain, Des 
Moines, Iowa; second vice- president, 
William H. Grove, Lynn, Mass.; secre- 


tary, Joseph Leeming, New York City: 
treasurer, C. W. Griffith, New York 


Harding, 


City. Executive committee: E. C. De- 
Witt, Chicago, Ill.; A. H. Beardesley, 
Elkhart, Ind.; Dr. V. Mott Pierce, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; George A. Newman, 


Louisville, Ky.; Dr. Charles H. Stowell, 
Lowell, Mass.; Horace M. Sharp, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Tue Brooklyn Eagle publishes 
a small paper-covered guide book 
called “Trolley Exploring,’ com- 
piled by Cromwell Childe and con- 
taining routes of trolley trips that 
may be made from New York 
City through Long Island, New 
Jersey, New York State and Con- 
necticut, with directions for reach- 
ing Boston and Philadelphia. The 
network of electric lines leading 
out of the metropolis offers a new 
attraction to city dwellers. There 
is practically no limit to the num- 
ber of historic places and beautiful 
scenic localities that may be reach- 
ed in a few hours at a cost of a 
few nickels, and roads are being 
built so rapidly that it will soon 
be possible to traverse all Eastern 
States by trolley. This travel is 
beneficial to suburbs and outlying 
towns, and will probably be devel- 
oped by merchants, trolley com- 
panies and local authorities. There 
are many other cities throughout 
the country which enjoy similar 
advantages, and guide books pub- 
lished by street car companies or 
local merchants would be of un- 
doubted advertising value. 
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Crrcutars and _ booklets are 
worthless unless they get in the 


proper hands. Using a mailing 
list that is not up-to-date is one 
of the surest ways to lose money 
in advertising. 


Tue Richardson Drug Co., of 
Omaha, Neb., asserts that the 
Omaha Bee is the leading Omaha 
paper. The World-Herald is a 
close second so far as circulation 
is concerned. The News is an 
evening paper and has a very large 
circulation among the poorer class- 
es. It is the working man’s paper, 
independent in politics and un- 
doubtedly one of the best adver- 
tising mediums in the city. The 
Bee ts Repyblican, the World- 
Herald is Bryan Free Silver Pop- 
ulist. It would appear that the ad- 
vertiser who wants to reach every- 
body in Omaha may as well put his 
announcement in all of the three 
papers, for they are all good and 
all so nearly equal that it will be 
difficult to omit either one without 
a possibility of the omitted one 
being in fact the best of the lot. 





A RATHER novel enterprise is 
projected by the New York Novel- 
ty Exhibition Company, 113 
William street. Preparations are 
being made for holding a Novelty 
Show and Christmas Bazaar at 
Madison Square Garden from the 
14th to the 24th of next December, 
the exhibition to be upon the order 
of the Sportsmen’s Show, but to 
consist of articles suitable for holi- 
day gifts. The big building has 
been divided into 135 spaces for 
exhibitors, and those who have ap- 
propriate goods are being solicited 
for displays. A band, a huge 
Christmas tree bearing 1,000 in- 
candescent lights and other attrac- 
tions are to be used to draw 
Christmas shoppers and it is esti- 
mated that a large number of the 
2,000,000 people who crowd the 
stores before Christmas will be at- 
tracted and make purchases. No 
restriction is placed upon the sale 
of goods, nothing but space being 
charged for. Ten thousand dol- 
lars will be spent in advertising 
the show, and an admission fee of 
twenty- five cents will be charged, 
each ticket to admit one child free. 
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A NEAT little brochure advertises 
the Windemere Summer Camp for 
Boys, at Winnecook Lake, Unity, 
Maine. This camp, personally 
conducted by Howard A. Ross, 
physical director of Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy, Exeter, N. H., offers 
the advantages of a summer in the 
pine woods, with light studies and 
an abundance of healthful play and 
exercise, 





Mr. JosepH R. KaATHRENS, ad- 
vertising manager of the Pabst 
Brewing Company, recently pub- 
lished an article upon advertising 
in the Milwaukee Sentinel, and that 
paper saw fit to make some dis- 
closures concerning his career. He 
began life in a printing office, it 
appears, and has been everything 
upon a newspaper, from reporter 
to manager; about ten years ago 
he was proprietor of the daily 
Times at Sioux City, Iowa, when 
the citizens of that enterprising 
town made him manager of their 
corn festival; this brought him 
considerable fame, and in 1894 he 
went to the Pabst Company, where 
he has been since. He is a mem- 
ber of the Sphinx Club, the Atlas 
Club of Chicago, and is a manag- 
ing director of the Association of 
Proprietary Advertisers. In his 
article, which dealt with advertis- 
ing in a general way, he had the 
following things to say about rail- 
road publicity: 

There are to my mind many fields 
of advertising yet untouched. The most 
prominent, I think, is the railroad, al- 
though a few leading lines are beginning 
to show some promise of a better day. 
Is the conventional railroad announce- 
ment likely to cause a man to rush 
down to the ticket office to secure ac- 
commodations? If you go to the carni- 
val city of the south it is because of 
something in the climate which attracts 
during a certain season of the year, or 
the festivities offered in the Mardi Gras, 
not because, but in spite of advertising 
which may have emanated from the rail- 
roads. They had it in their power to 
make the Buffalo exposition a success, 
but they relied on the Falls and their 
time-table folders, and trusted to luck. 
As a consequence, a really clever expo- 
sition closed a failure. A little circus 
publicity on the part of the railroads 
would have resulted in hauling the 
crowds in boxcars, so great would have 
been the desire to see the wonderfully 
advertised show. There will always be 
a certain amount of travel, but how 
many more people would visit the grand 
canyon of Colorado if they were told 
about it in the enthusiastic manner of 
the circus manager. 
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You ought to make it as easy as 
possible for your customers to find 
out about your goods. In order 
to do this it is only necessary %0 
teli all you know about the goods 
in the plainest kind of language. 


THERE is usually profit in the 
study of “horrible examples” of 
advertising, so they be horrible 
enough. The drunkard is a guide 
post to temperate living, the pro- 
crastinator teaches energetic men 
to seize the transient five minutes, 
and the prodigai is the best friend 
of economy, and upon the same 
principle there is something useful 
to be learned from every piece of 
advertising that furnishes hints of 
how not to advertise. In fact, the 
“how not” is frequently more in- 
structive than the “how.” 

iene’ arin 
ADVERTISER’S  SAFE- 
GUARD 


AN 


the American 
Newspaper Directory have been 
trying for many years to find some 
way to ascertain the size of the 
editions of different newspapers, a 
thing which it is almost impossible 
for a private individual to find out, 
even if he lives next door to the 
publication office. By “keeping 
eternally at it,’ and working along 
the same lines, they have now come 
about as near the truth as they or 
anyone else ever can. For reasons 
which are apparent, the question, 
How many papers do you print? 
is evaded by the publisher with in- 
genuity worthy of a better cause. 
Other things being equal, the 
price paid for an advertisement in 
a newspaper is high or low, accord- 
ing to the number of copies issued 
—the number of people who will 
see the advertisement. Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co. have performed an 
invaluable service to the American 
advertisers in their semi-annual 
publication of the American News- 
paper Directory.—Newport, R. I., 
Daily News, May 16, 1902. 
* # + 


The fact that virtually all experi- 
enced advertisers accept the rul- 
ings of this Directory is one of the 
best proofs that its work has been 
well done.—Philadelphia Record, 
May 18, 1902. 


The editors of 
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‘Three oo 
Per Inch 


Three inches or more space for 
three months, six months or one 
year in the 1,500 local weeklies 
of the Atlantic Coast Lists at 
three cents per inch per paper 
per insertion. 

If electrotype used, but one 
needed for entire 1,500 publica- 
tions. Advertisements can be 
changed weekly without extra cost. 

A million families regularly 
reached in the New England, 
Middle and Southern States. 
Catalogue and full information 


for the asking. 
ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


Established 1870. 134 Leonard St., New York. 








represent a condition that is not 
encouraging to those who believe 
newspaper advertising a panacea 
for business ills. 

New York, July 14, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Writer was much interested in read- 
ing in to-day’s issue of your most ex- 
cellent publication of the Red Bank 
Register’s experience in advertising, but 
their experience is easily explained in 
the theory of their field being a local 
one. . It calls to mind a similar experi- 
ence of our own a number of years 
ago. We had never done any newspa- 
per advertising and thought we would 
try it on in one State ‘for all it was 
worth” with the view of covering the 
United States if our experiment was 
successful. We retained the services of 
what we believed then, and believe now, 
to be the best experienced and best 
equipped advertising agency in the 
country, if’not the world, to place our 
business—and selecting the entire State 
of Alabama for our field, we instructed 
them to use all the best dailies and 
weeklies in the State, running a four 
to six inch ad and reading notices, fre- 
quently changing matter, etc. We con- 
tinued this without intermission for an 
entire year, at the expiration of which 
we compared results, and found that 
Alabama was the only State in which 
our business showed a falling off. Every 
other State showed an increase over 

revious year’s business, excepting Ala- 
ama, which latter was the only State 
in which we did any newspaper adver- 
tising and that State we covered 
thoroughly. 

Why was this thus? We would like 
to spend hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars advertising in the newspapers, but 
our above experience was such a fail- 
ure that we have done no newspaper 
advertising since. Yours truly, 

NATIONAL REMEDY COMPANY, 
(Signed) G. H. Risley, General Mgr. 


NaTIonaAL RemMepy Company, 
Sole Proprietors of 

The Wonderful Japanese Oil; the Cele- 
brated Dr. Swan’s Liver and Kidney 
Cure; Herbert’s Pulmonic Cough 
Remedy; Herbert’s Sarsaparilla; Her- 
bert’s Celery Phosphate and other 

Standard Preparations. 
530 & 532 Washington St., 
132 


and 
134 Charlton St. 

New York, May 2, 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Articles I read from time to time in 
your interesting booklet stimulate me 
to intrude on your attentivw again and 
to inclose copy of a letter I wrote you 
way back in 1897. 

This letter was never answered by 
you, but you were kind ¢gnough to send 
a representative to the office (I pre- 
sumed for purpose of getting at fuller 
particulars), who, not finding the writer 
in, seems to never have repeated the 
visit. 

Now, I admit to being very curious 
about this matter—and I think it opens 


130, 


1902. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
FAILED. 

The letters reproduced below 


a proposition the solution of which is 
well worthy of some attention on your 
part. You are all the time reiterating 
that rio business can succeed without 
newspaper advertising—yet here is a 
business, where newspaper advertising 
has really—as shown—set it back, and 
which, while doing not a dollar of 
tne ye advertising, has been a mon- 
umental success, one of the most pros- 
perous of its kind in the world. 
_ We still are ready to invest heavily 
in newspaper advertising, and are well 
equipped so to do—provided any plaus- 
ible method can be suggested which will 
remove the prejudice formed by past 
exnerience- —but we must be “sure we’re 
right” before we “‘go ahead.” 
Yours very truly, 
NationaL ReMepy Company, 
G. H. Risley, General Mgr. 

Being curious to know more of 
the business presided over by Mr. 
Risley, president, treasurer and 
general manager, Printers’ INK 
visited the great proprietary medi- 
cine house of C. N. Crittenden Co. 
and asked of Mr. Kennedy, the 
manager: 


= you sell Japanese Oil? 
es. 
Does it sell well? 


es. 

Not as well as Omega Oil? 

About five to one! 

You sell five bottles of Omega 
Oil to one of Japanese Oil? 

No. The other way! We sell 
five bottles of Japanese to one of 
Omega. 

But Omega sells well? 

Yes, and Japanese sells better! 

But Japanese Oil is not adver- 
tised! 

No, but it sells! 

How do you account for that? 

Well, the Japanese Oil people 
have a way of selling and making 
their goods seil. They know how 
they do it better than I do; but 
their goods certainly do sell. 

* * * 


PRINTERS’ INK directs the atten- 
tion of advertising experts to this 
case. Here is a concern, financially 
strong, that is willing to advertise 
if anybody will show a method 
whereby a dollar paid to a news- 
paper can be made with certainty 
to return a dollar and a cent. 
Having already a method of its 
own which has done and is doing 
better than this, and its own ex- 
periment in newspaper advertising 
having proved a failure, Mr. Ris- 
ley naturally hesitates to venture 
the laurels of success already gain- 
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ed unless he can be directed by a 
pilot who actually knows a road or 
channel that is certain to lead to 
a desirable result. 
Is there any such pilot? 
Where is Charles Austin Bates? 
How about George Batten—who 
never lost a-customer? 
——_+.@———— 


A BLIND GUIDE. 


Printers’ INK never passes up the 
opportunity of taking a crack out of the 
country weekly. Strange in the face of 
this how everlastingly the publishers 
of the American Newspaper Directory 
seek space of them on a trade basis.— 
The Publishers’ Guide. 

The publishers of the Directory 
have seen the error of their ways 
and repented. Their position was 
set forth, in a recent circular, as 
follows: 

The system generally pursued in past 
years, of allowing the charge for an ad- 
vertisement to stand until balanced by 
counter charges for advertising in a pa- 
per advertised in the Directory, has re- 
sulted in an unequal rate, because the 
poorest paper with the highest advertising 
rate was thereby placed on a level with 
a better paper with a lower schedule of 
charge. A result of this unequal method 
of payment, which has amounted to dis- 
criminating against the better papers, 
has been to deter some of the highest 
class from using ee space in 
the Directory at all, not only on ac- 
count of the unequal basis of payment, 
but because of an unwillingness to have 
their announcements appear in the 
midst of a multitude of others repre- 
senting papers of an inferior grade. 

The Directory is a guide book for ad- 
vertisers, and on that account it is de- 
sirable that the advertisements it con- 
tains shall be those of papers that it 
will pay an advertiser to use. For rea- 
sons here set forth it has been decided 
that from this time forth advertisements 
for the American Newspaper Directory 
shall be accepted only for cash, due and 
payable as soon as the book is issued 
and a copy furnished to the advertiser. 

ee 

ApvVERTISING should be pointed either 
toward those people who are interested 
in what you have to sell or toward those 
who might be induced to interest them- 
selves. When you play to the gallery 
you lose time.—White’s Sayings. 
—+o+—__——_- 

“Just as good” an article frequently 
sends a customer to some rival establish- 
ment. Most people when they make up 
their minds concerning an advertised ar- 
ticle consider the “just as good” argu- 
ment an intrusion.—Progressive Adver- 
tiser, 





—_ +> 
Tue man who tries to push business 
along, ignorant of the utility of adver- 
tising, ts like one who would try to 
move a car with his puny power, and let 
lie a certain ‘ever, called a pinch bar, 
used for that purpose. Learn to utilize 
advantages. —Business Problems. 


o 
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NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION. 


AND THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI- 
RECTORY. 


The advertiser of to-day who is truly 
wide awake keeps as keen an eye on 
the extent and character of the circula- 
tion of the paper in which he invests 
his money as does the publisher himself. 
And why should he not? 

* * 


* 

The successful merchant—who is al- 
ways, it goes without saying, the ad- 
vertising merchant—has awakened in the 
past few years to a realization that his 
advertising expenditures are not sub- 
jected to the same close scrutiny as his 
purchases of goods. 

o * * 

Circulation is the quality of advertis- 
ing, and speaking generally, all news- 
papers. may be judged as to their relative 
value by their comparative circulations. 
It is safe to say that the paper which 
will give detailed statements of its cir- 
culation covering a period of several 
years, and throw open its books and 
circulation records for the inspection of 
intending advertisers, makes statements 
that may be taken as a fair indication 
of its actual circulation. 

* * 


who use 
rominent daily papers of 
the United States and Canada make 
what may be termed a scientifically 
thorough study of the value of newspa- 
per space. 


Large general advertisers 
space in the 


* * 


The sums expended in advertising 
every year show a steady increase, and 
as the extensive advertiser enlarges the 
appropriation he makes for this purpose, 
he goes to increased trouble to make 
sure that he is spending his money to 
the best possible advantage. 

* * * 


It is to the newspaper directories 
that the large general advertiser turns 
for information as to circulation; and 
the authoritative newspaper directory 
of to-day contains not merely a list of 
the newspapers of the country, but 
statements of the standing and actual 
circulation of each, details of which can 
be secured at their office by anyone 
interested. 


The American Newspaper Di- 
rectory is recognized throughout 
the United States and Canada as 
the leading authority on newspa- 
per circulations. The most promi- 
tient advertisers in the United 
States and Canada use it as a guide 
book, and so authoritative are its 
ratings regarded that many of 
these advertisers determine where 
their appropriation shall be placed 
from the information contained 
therein—Morning Free Press, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 





Harp cash breaks many a cast-iron rule— 
column rule, sometimes, 
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CONTEST 





TWENTY-FIRST WEEK. 


In the 1902 PRINTERS’ INK ad 
competition thirteen competing ad- 
vertisements were received in time 
for consideration and report in this 
issue of the Little Schoolmaster. 
Of these the one reproduced on 
this page is thought to be the best 
submitted during the respective 
week. 

This advertisement was con- 
structed by G. H. Clapp, Johannes- 
burg, Transvaal, and it appeared in 
the Natal Mercury, of April 16. 

In accordance with the origi- 
nal offer a coupon entitling the 
holder to a paid-in-advance sub- 
scription to PRINTERS’ INK, good 
for one year from date of presen- 
tation, was sent to Mr. Clapp 
when the marked copy of the 
paper was received. Two addi- 
tional coupons, one to Mr. Clapp 
and one to the advertising manager 
of the Natal Mercury, were sent in 
accordance with the terms of the 
competition when a selection of the 
best ad for the twenty-first week had 
been made. 

Mr. Clapp’s advertisement will 
now be placed on file, and it will 
have further consideration later on, 
as specifically provided in the con- 
test regulations. 

Each of the twelve unsuccessful 
competitors for the honors of the 
twenty-first week received a coupon 
good for one year’s subscription to 
PRINTERS’ INK, as a partial consid- 
eration for their efforts. 


Ye 

Who 

Advertise, 
Hearken ! 


Whether you be a merchant, draper, 
ironmonger, grocer, or what not, you 
subscribe to and carefully read journals 
devoted to your trade. 

Do you subscribe to one journal that 
is devoted to the interest of the increase 
of your sales—of your business expan- 
sion? None. Think of it, none! 

You embrace all opportunities to in- 
form yourself as to the best means of 
buying, but you jog along in the same 
rut you began in as to advertising, 
though well knowing it to be the very 
backbone of: your sales. You make no 
effort to match your buying ability with 
capacity for producing telling, selling 
ads. 

Did you never hear of Printers’ Ink, 
published by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 
Spruce st., N. Y., a weekly journal de- 
voted to the interests you have neg- 
lected—the kind of advertising from 
which business grows? 

Printers’ INK costs you a guinea a 
year (or a sample copy may be had for 
a sixpence), which you can easily send 
by a Post Money Order. 

Come now, haven’t you neglected this 
—the advertising and sale-making side 
of your business—long enough? Many 
ads in this paper you wouldn’t trouble 
to read, they do not interest. Others 
may not read yours for the same rea- 
son. Learn from the Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising, as 
Printers’ INK is called, to make your 
ads so good, so strong, so attractive, 
that they will be read. 

Subscribe to Printers’ INK at once 
and verse yourself in the construction 
of telling ads. Inform yourself no less 
in the art of making sales than in wise 





buyi 
Cine sibe to PRINTERS’ Ink now! 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
10 Spruce St., New York,U.S.A. 
G. H. CLapp, Adv, Agt., Johannesburg, 




















THE VALUE OF NEWSPA- 
PER PROPERTY. 





The sale of the Philadelphia 
Record at public auction for the 
great sum of $3,151,236.30 gives 
proof of the value of an established 
and prosperous newspaper of high 
character published in a large city. 
The history of the Record and its 
sale demonstrate, moreover, the 
stability of the value of a success- 
ful newspaper. The Record had 
exhibited large earning power 
under the management of its own- 
er, Mr. William M. Singerly, and 
that power was not impaired by his 
financial embarrassments and 
death and the transfer of the prop- 
erty to the control of the Special 
Master Commissioner appointed by 
the United States Circuit Court. In 
the announcement made by the 
Special Master Commissioner it 
was stated that “the net profits for 
nine years, commencing July 1, 
1892, and ending June 30, 1901, 
without deducting interest on 
bonded oom averaged for 
each year $242,868 

More than ate hiths of the 
value of the Record is represented 
by its good will, that is, by the 
confidence reposed in it by its 
readers and its advertisers. The 
Record is a clean newspaper. Its 
reputation is high, it has been 
sanely conducted and its influence 
is exerted for good things. 

The purchaser who came for- 
ward prepared to pay $3,000,000 for 
this property would never have in- 
vested so large an amount of 
money in an asset so intangible as 
good will had he not been well in- 
formed of the solid value that 1n- 
heres in the character and estab- 
lished patronage of a newspaper 
conducted with the sound judg- 
ment that has gone to the making 
of the Philadelphia Record—New 
York Times. 

ce 

WIrTHevutT neglecting old customers, try 
each day to get a new one. That’s pro- 
gress.—White’s Sayings. 

(a 


WomMEN are more impressed with ad- 
vertising than men, and once their 
minds are made up concerning an ar- 
ticle, they want just what they ask for. 
I. is therefore anything but wise to 
try to persuade them to take some 
other article “just as good.”—Progres- 
sive Advertiser. 
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A DEAF MUTE SALESMAN. 


The following interesting circu- 
lar letter is sent out by Rogers, 
Peet & Co. It is enterprising. 

New York, May 9, 1902. 

Dear Frienp—I am said to be the 

“—- deaf-mute salesman in the world. 

owever that may be, by my personal 
attention I am sure I can make purchas- 
ing pleasanter for any deaf-mute. 

Rogers, Peet & Company sell every- 
thing men and boys wear—clothing, 
furnishings, hats and shoes; and I am 
always ready to serve you at their new 
store, Broadway corner Thirteenth street. 

If you don’t find it convenient to 
come in, I shall be glad to have your 
orders by mail. We deliver free within 
100 miles of New York, and send any- 
thing eaywiere on approval. 


Very truly, oo 


















Urrians 


(Bet. 12th and 13th Sts.) 
2296 3d Ave., near 125th St, 





























A NEW YORK TAILOR’S AD, 
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THE MAIL VERSUS THE 
SALESMAN. 





The mail order question is one 
of the live issues of the present 
time. Every intelligent and up-to- 
date merchant or firm has a mail 
order department and some per- 
son to look after this branch of 
their business. Nearly all large 
firms and corporations have thor- 
oughly organized and well equip- 
ped mail order departments, and 
the mail order business is one of 
the important factors in such con- 
cerns. 

The reasons why the mail or- 
der business. is supplanting the 
travelling salesman are many. The 
former is less expensive, more di- 
rect and effective, and through it 
visits can be made oftener. An- 
other reason, the manufacturer or 
jobber gets in closer contact with 
his customers than by the old 
method. By the old system the 
trade was virtually controlled by 
the travelling salesman, whereas 
by the mail order system the man- 
ufacturer or jobber controls it 
himself. Stripped of all theories 
and of the glamor of literary or 
artistic skill, the writer of business 
literature is merely a_ salesman. 
His sales are not as direct as those 
of the travelling salesman, but in 
the final analysis he is simply try- 
ing to do, by means of paper, type 
and ink, what the salesman does 
in person by spoken words. Nat- 
urally the correspondent is obliged 
to employ methods somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of a salesman 
who talks in person to a customer; 
he deals with the crowd rather 
than the individual; it is the dif- 
ference between carrying a mes- 
sage in person and writing a letter 


about it. The personal element is 
largely eliminated; there is no 
shaking hands, no_ responsive 


glance of the eyes and noinflection 
of the voice. All these things 
which the successful salesman 
may do in person are largely im- 
possible with the correspondent. I 
say largely impossible advisedly; 
the successful correspondent has 
a sort of personality, the person- 
ality of knowing the business he 
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represents, in most cases a very 
powerful factor in getting results. 

A letter brings business by cre- 
ating in the mind of the reader an 
impression favorable to the con- 
cern and their goods he is selling. 
Just how that favorable impres- 
sion may best be created—just 
what means to employ—just what 
to avoid—how much to say and 
how much to leave unsaid—these 
are the things which constitute the 
art and science of correspondence. 
No one man knows them all. In 
fact, correspondence, like any oth- 
er art, is largely a matter of in- 
stinct, of feeling. 


The correspondent should re- 
member that he is a sort of mega- 
phone, as it were, talking of his 
goods to the public, talking, too, 
as the clerk does behind the coun- 
ter, and using the same arguments 
that the travelling salesman on the 
road uses. The really successful 
correspondent ought to be able to 
write a hundred letters a day, or 
as many as circumstances demand, 
all practically conveying the same 
information; yet into each letter 
he will put enough personality 
that will impress the recipient 
with the fact that it was written 
in answer to his own communica- 
tion. Understand, I do not mean 
to say that any man can write a 
hundred letters a day covering the 
same ground and not say much 
the same things; and more than 
that, there may be fifty letters out 
of the hundred which are word for 
word alike, and yet if he is thor- 
oughly equal to his task he will be 
able to catch something in the 
manner of the inquiry, the locality 
from which it comes or the evi- 
dent circumstances of its author, 
which will enable him to suit each 
reply to each individual letter. It 
is not always necessary to dwell 
on the price, unless the price is 
one of the chief attractions of the 
goods. Take shoes, for instance. 
In a good shoe at $3.50 the price 
is one of its chief inducements. 
In a good shoe at about six or 
seven dollars the goodness is the 
chief talking point. When you 
write, write the best thing about 
your goods, whether that is the 
price, or workmanship, or style, or 
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facilities in delivery, or something 
else. 

I believe that almost anything 
at a reasonable price for quality 
can be sold by mail, but there must 
be a difference in methods. There 
is no question but what you can 
sell high-priced goods to high- 
priced people, if you do it in the 
right way. A different sort of 
person buys a seven dollar shoe 
from one who buys a dollar and 
a half one. A different sort of let- 
ter should be addressed to them. 
The man who sets out to cater to 
this class must first understand 
what they want. If you are con- 
vinced that you are making shoes, 
for instance, that are really want- 
ed by seven doliar people, then tell 
the seven dollar people what you 
have. Your letters should be well 
written, well expressed, interest- 
ing to read and should appeal to 
the intelligence of the people who 
read them. Your printed matter 
and catalogues for this class 
should be expressive, tasteful, well 
written and well printed. It 
should never look cheap. The mail 
order business is no more uncer- 
tain than any other business ven- 
ture. It is subject to the same 
rules and conditions. It offers the 
same chances of success. The 
salesman cannot tell in taking up 
a line of goods just what he will 
do. He believes that it will pay, 
and tries to make it pay, and that 
is all that he can do. The corre- 
spondent cannot always foretell 
what a series of letters will do for 
him, but he can strike an average. 
You can closely estimate what a 
letter to a list of wisely selected 
customers will accomplish if the 
proposition is right. 

The alert travelling man, instead 
of waiting for something to turn 
up, turns up something. The wide- 
awake correspondent employs ev- 
ery device suggested by a nimble 
wit to transform dullness into ac- 
tivity. He studies the require- 
ments of the people who buy, he 
learns as much as possible of his 
customers’ wishes and _ expecta- 
tions, he finds out why they buy 
and why they do not buy. Then 
applies the knowledge gained to 
increase his sales. It is persist- 
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ence that pays in the mail order 
business, as well as on the road. 
You cannot expect to get a man’s 
trade with one piece of mail mat- 
ter, but with a series of good let- 
ters you can get trade if you de- 
serve it. You cannot get every 
man’s trade, no matter how much 
you deserve it, or how hard you 
work for it, but you can get a fair 
proportion of it. The correspond- 
ent should study the proposition 
before him, and then by being bold 
and persistent he will in most in- 
stances win- his way. Just as 
faint-hearted travelling means fail- 
ure, so faint-hearted correspond- 
ence spells defeat and discourage- 


ment. 
— +o 
ITS DEVELOPMENT. 

The phenomenal growth of the value 
of advertising to all classes of trade is 
patent to the thoughtful business man, 
and the point has been reached where 
the a gemnecn error in laying out a suc- 
cessful campaign of advertising is very 
much less than in shaping the founda- 
tion for the internal efficiency of a 
business enterprise. 

This state of affairs has been caused 
by the rapid absorption of the funda- 
mental principles of “creating demand” 
and the legitimate methods to stimulate 
it along predetermined lines, until it is 
now a recognized fact that the science 
of advertising has advanced more rapid- 
ly than have the modern business meth- 
ods with which it seeks co-operation.— 
The Mahin Method. 





Like the would-be investor who won't 
commence until he has the world at his 
feet is the ad-man who can’t make ad- 
vertising pay until he handles a Wana- 
maker appropriation.—White’s Sayings. 


<ineeamtiibieasinas 
ADVERTISING EXPRESSION 
LUSTRATED. 


IL- 





“OPEN SUNDAYS.” 
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ONE DRAWBACK TO ADVEE- 
TISEMENT WRITERS. 


Because a man can write a good 
advertisement to draw people into 
a circus and managerie, does not 
predicate that he can write a good 
advertisement for the ordinary, 
every-day kind of business. In- 
deed it has already become a rec- 
ognized fact that the gifts which 
make one a writer of the announce- 
ments of a dry goods department 
store, are of no assistance in the 
preparation, say, of medical adver- 
tisements. And to write booklets 
requires stiil another kind of tal- 
ent. What suggested the thought 
is the first instance of which 
there is an illustration than which 
none could be finer. 

In the early fifties, Mr. A. Sim- 
onson, who conducts a hair-goods 
business on Broadway, near 22nd 
street, New York, began business 
in the same line in Bridgeport, 
Conn. It will be remembered that 
the late Mr. Phineas T. Barnum, 
the greatest show-man the world 
ever saw, came from Bridgeport. 
In fact Mr. Barnum and his fam- 
ily were great friends of- Mr. 
Simonson’s. What more natural, 
tiierefore, when the former began 
business, than to seek the latter’s 
advice. As is well known Mr. 
Barnum was the greatest of adver- 
tisers. If any man owed his suc- 
cess to advertising, surely Mr. 
Barnum did. So when Mr. Sim- 
onson started, Mr. Barnum volun- 
teered to write his first advertise- 
ment. He did. As _ subsequently 
described it was a hair-raising per- 
formance—but not exactly in the 
sense in which Mr. Simonson de- 
sired to raise hair. Mr. Barnum 
infused into it much of the lurid 
quality which had made such a 
success of his own announcements. 
The advertisement has, alas, been 
lost, more to the regret of the 
gentleman for whom it was written 
than to any one else’s, for he 
thinks it is a distinct loss to liter- 
ature. 

This is the best illustration of 
the truth of the proposition ad- 
vanced which it would be possible 
to give. This is not to say that 


an advertisement writer must re- 
strict himself to some one narrow 
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field. No, the work has not yet 
been differentiated to such an ex- 
tent, if indeed it ever shall be. 

But what it is desired to enforce 
is that no one man is capable of 
writing on all the branches of com- 
mercial activity. Aside from the 
fact that it would never be pos- 
sible within the compass of the 
longest lifetime to gain even a su- 
perficial knowledge of the various 
lines of endeavor, we are begin- 
ning to recognize that it requires 
more than a superficial knowledge 
to write about even the simplest. 

The great draw-back that the 
advertisement writer has to con- 
tend with, is that business men 
who are usually keen enough to 
discover their self-interest in other 
directions, do not see that it will 
pay them to let an outsider study 
their business from the inside suf- 
ficiently to gain even the salient 
points, before they shall write the 
ads designed to sell their goods. 
Every single business differs, even 
as the men at the heads of these 
different businesses differ. Is it 
not fair to presume therefore that 
something different may be said—~ 
and something may be differently 
said, concerning Brown’s hat busi- 
ness from Jones’ hat business? Of 
course this does not refer to their 
respective two inch column ads. 

Surely as stated in the premise 
it takes two different conforma- 
lions if not textures of brain, to 
treat of mechanical subjects and 
of art. And that is no wider apart 
than the poles between business 
pursuits. Think of asking the 
same writer, perhaps on the same 
day, to write an advertisement for 
a spring opening on millinery 
goods and to address a letter to the 
medical profession on the virtues 
of a new diastase of milk. 

J. W. Scuwartz. 
+7or - 

He who first succeeds in con- 
ducting his business without ad- 
vertising will be greater than any 
of the trust managers or captains 
of industry. Many wonderful 
methods of doing business have 
been evolved by the geniuses of 
modern commerce, but none of 
them has succeeded in attaining 
any degree of success without the 
aid of publicity. 
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AN EDITORIAL EXPOSE. 


The March Atlantic contained 
some interesting “Confessions of 
a Provincial Editor,’ signed sim- 
ply “Paracelsus.” Editor Para- 
celsus bought a daily newspaper 
in a small city about six years ago 
and went into journalism with a 
very typical set of benevolent the- 
ories. As the circulation of the 
newspaper was about 2,000, there 
is every reason to believe that 
“provincial” is merely the Atlan- 
tic’s nice way of saying “coun- 
try.” Mr. Paracelsus was “zeal- 
ous to preach crusades’ — to 
“stamp his own individuality, his 
own ideals, upon the people.” In 
so far as these good intentions are 
concerned he failed, and his pres- 
ent confessions are meant to re- 
veal the forces that he holds re- 
sponsible for his failure. . 

At the outset he owned forty 
per cent of the stock of his paper. 
The remainder belonged to poli- 
ticians of his own faith, and he 
found that he was expected to 
“keep right” with his machine. 
Advertisers compelled him to keep 
silent about things that needed 
airing. In time he got a controll- 
ing interest in his paper, but when 
he attempted to expose a munici- 
pal steal his political friends 
forced him back into the ranks of 
the unjust. The upshot of his at- 
tempt to work out beautiful jour- 
nalistic theories is that now, after 
six years of matter-of-fact news- 
paper publishing he enjoys a good 
income, can have a consular post 
when his party comes into power, 
has a family whose future is as- 
sured, is respected in his commu- 
nity, and—by his own admission— 
belongs to the Devil. But the 
place where his ideals lay is still 
tender, and he makes these anony- 
mous confessions by way of show- 
ing what a circumscribed thing 
the “freedom of the press” really 
is: 

As I have grown to phrase the mat- 
ter, a newspaper is a contrivance which 
meets its payroll by selling space to ad- 
vertisers. Theoretically, newspapers, of 
all business ventures, should properly 
be hitched to a star.. Yet I have found 
that if any hitching is to be done it 
must be to the successful politician. 
Sell its space to the advertiser, its policy 


to the politician, The advertiser seeks 
the largest circulation, The biggest ad- 
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vertiser seeks the cheapest people. The 
man of culture does not buy $4.99 over- 
coats, the woman of culture 27-cent 
slippers. The newspaper must see that 
it reaches those who do. The Herald 
started with a circulation slightly over 
2,000. My rival stole its telegraphic 
news bodily; I paid for a service. The 
people seemed to care little for attempt- 
ed assassinations of the Shah, but were 
intensely interested in pinochle parties. 


I gave them pinochle | eg Still my 
circulation diminished. I wondered 
I “set” 


why, and compared the papers. 
more matter than he. My headlines 
were smaller. His tone was much low- 
er; he printed rumor, made news to 
deny it, did a thousand and one things 
that kept his paper “breezy.” I put in 
bigger headlines—outdid him. I almost 
abolished my editorial page, making of 
it an attempt to amuse, not to instruct. 
I printed every rumor my staff could 
catch hold of. Success came when 
exaggerated every petty scandal. I 
compromised four libel suits and ran 
my circulation up to 3,200 in eleven 
months. 

Well-written editorials in a small 
daily are wasted thunder. The adver- 
tiser has noted the decadence of the 
editorial page. An advertisement on a 
local page is worth much more, and he 
pays more for the privilege. I shifted 
my center of editorial gravity to m 
first and local pages. I now editorial- 
ize by suggestion. News carries its own 
moral—the bias I wish it to show. This 
requires no less skill than the writing 
of editorials, and, greatly as I deplore 
it, I find the results pleasing. I mas- 
tered the philosophy of the indirect. I 
gained my ends by carefully coloring 
my news to the ends and policies of the 
paper. My paper was supposed to have 
influence. When I wrote careful and 
patient editorials it had none. Edi- 
torial warfare as conducted fifty years 
ago is obsolete. My public doesn’t care 
for good writing. It has no regard for 
reason. During one political campaign 

tried reason. That is, I didn’t de- 
nounce my adversary. Admitting he 
had some very good points, I showed 
why the other man had better. The 
general impression was that the Herald 
had “flopped,” just because I did not 
abuse my party’s opponent. A paper is 
always admired for its backbone, and 
backbone is its refusal to see two sides 
to a question. have reached the 
“masses.” I tell people what they knew 
beforehand, and thus flatter them. Aim- 
ing to instruct them, I should offend. 
God is with the biggest circulations, and 
we must have them even if we appeal to 
class prejudice now and then. 


These confessions as a whole 
are very frank, very interesting, 
and — beyond doubt — very true. 
But they are not the whole of 
“provincial” journalism. Almost 
the first thing that will impress a 
careful reader is the fact that, by 
his own confessions, Mr. Paracel- 
sus’ ideals were not of the. imper- 
ishable sort. What he mistook for 
ideals may have been the indefi- 








nite, bookish thing that every 
youngster brings from college. 
These fade before the world of 
men like icicles in the sun. The 
actual ideal molds men to its pur- 
pose. The man who has one is a 
fighter, and when he lays the mur- 
der of his ideals—or part of it— 
to the advertiser, he forgets that 
the advertiser is simply a man, 
plus power. All men would sup- 
press newspaper stories could they 
but wield the influence. It is, 
therefore, hardly fair to the adver- 
tiser to class him with the politic- 
ians who owned the He rald, and 
the little picture of the “biggest 
clothier in town,” with his “great 
seal hanging from a huge hawser- 
like watch-chain,” is not only un- 
fair but smacks of the cheapest 


product of Park Row. The reaf 


advertiser is not a paragon, but 
he usually has taste in jewelry and 
is something of a gentleman. 

Again, Mr. Paracelsus may have 
picked a poor field. Certainly he 
used poor newspaper tactics, for 
the kind of daily which figured in 
his ideal is not built up by leaps 
and bounds. His policy was of a 
pure “yellow,” and a_ superior 
shade of “yellow” by way of op- 
position would win all his gains 
away from him. His town will 
hardly support a New York Post, 
but in a field large enough for 
such a paper he could have pre- 
served the outlines of his ideal, at 
the least. The ideal of a man’s 
imagination and the ideal which 
he embodies in flesh and blood hu- 
mans are widely different. But a 
Lincoln keeps his ideal with ribs 
fairly intact, and furthers it with 
the intrigues of the pettiest politic- 
ian. There are as many rascals 
in the newspaper business, per- 
haps, as in any other way of life. 

ee 

THE intrinsic merit of the article 
must be thoroughly considered before 
large sums of money are spent in ad- 
vertising it, and the quality of the 
goods must be maintained at all times, 
it it is to be benefited by, the use of 
printers’ ink.—Progressive Advertiser. 

—_+o —___ 

Ir is not easy undertaking to com- 
municate effectively and _ intelligently 
with the public, and no general adver- 
tiser can do this with an inferior class 
ot goods. Purchasers as a rule under- 
stand this, and therefore insist upon 
getting well-advertised —articles.— -Pro- 
gressive Advertiser, 
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NINE-TENTHS of the failures in adver- 
tising are caused by an attempt to do in 
one month what it has taken other firms 
years to do.—White’s Sayings. 














Consider now the Policeman 
Is the Policeman Alarmed t 
Bless you, No! 
Why, then. so Pompsdour an 
Aspect ? 
That shows Absorbed Interest 
And the Two Persons Operating 
upon a Third? 
Oh, that’s a Mere Detail. 
What Manner of Men are They? 
They are Thugs. 
Will not the Cop Butt int 
Not he. 
Why not? 
He is Engaged on a More Im- 
portant Case. 
Which is? 
The Mystery of The Houn: eof 
the Baskervilles. 
How does the Cop figure? 
He is Assisting Sher-eck 
Holmes. 
To de What? 
To Catch the Hound. 
And will the Obliging Police- 
man Catch the Hound? 
Probably net. But Yeu caz. 
How so? -F° 
By Following bis Trail te a 
Book-Shop and Surrounding Him 
with $1.25 in Coin ef tha Realm. 
Further Information Next Week or From 


MC CLURE. PHILLIPS & CO.. 
New York Cits. 














A BOOK AD FROM THE NX, Y. “suN.” 

















THE CINCHO-CODINE PILL. 


ang ustus Watts, Ph.D., M. D., 
Jas feeling sore dismayed; 
For there was “nothing doing,” 
And bills that must be paid. 
Augustus was an able man, 
uite competent to rise, 
But patients failed to come his way, 
He dared not advertise. 
For “ethics” ruled the doctors’ 
With influence malign, 
And advertising was ‘‘taboo,”’ 
Save for a neat brass sign. 
A desperate resolve he took, 
For starving made him ill; 
He bade good-bye to “ethics,” 
Invented a new pill. 
a printers’ ink its fame was spread, 
And thousands day by day 
Were glad to pay their Po 4 and take 
A box of pills away 
The “Cincho-Codine Compound Pill, 
Augustus Watts, M. D..,’ 
Was guaranteed to cure the 
And cure them rapidly. 
His fellow doctors were dismayed, 
With bitterness disguised, 
Called him a “quack,” a “poisoner”— 
He smiled yet advertised. 
Augustus Watts, Ph.D., M. D., 
Is advertising still; 
And thousands bless the man who makes, 
The “Cincho-Codine”’ pill. 

—o 
SENTIMENT IN BUSINESS. 
That business is one thing and senti- 
ment another, has become almost an 
axiom in the mind of the modern com- 
mercial world, and that they can never 


trade, 


and 


“blues,” 








mix and must forever be kept apart 
has been thought equally true. 
But the searchlight methods now 


turned upon the present modes of ad- 
vertising indicate that, with many other 
time-worn ideas, these two will have to 
be given up. 

Dig into the heart of the cool, re- 
served business man to-day and you will 
find it just as full of bright, warm red 
blood as is that of the man to whom 
the word business is a horror. 

With the dreamer the expression of 
sentiment takes the form of poems and 
paintings and word images, which tell 
how much he can love or sacrifice or 
enjoy, but the modern business man, b 
tireless energy, unremitting toil, and al- 
most savage concentration, heaps up 
piles of golden dollars, and with them 
tells how he feels. 

He may not paint with word, or color, 
or lovely sounds, but his beautiful home, 
his daintily adorned family, his large 
charities, his watchful care over trusted 
employees, show that every act and move 
he makes is shot full of deepest, truest, 
most lasting of sentiment. 

And the same incentive that causes 
to blaze on the breast of a millionaire’s 
wife the wealth of the diamond fields, 
finds a hearty echo in the bow of ribbon 
that the humble wage-worker carries 
carefully to his heart’s delight. 

Take sentiment out of the pages of 
modern ‘magazine advertising, and the 
hint of baby fingers, the happiness of 
loving women’s eyes, the enjoyment of 
gratified men. the reflection of the whole 
best side of human nature flies with it. 

Read_ sentiment and lots of it into 
your advertising; understand fully how 
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mighty a factor it is in the developing 
of the purchasing thought in human 
minds, and you take hold of a lever 
strong enough to move the world. 

Touch the springs that respond to the 
feelings that prompt love of home, of 
swectheart, ? sister, and you infuse 
into your advertising a drawing power 
that will command success of the great- 
est sort. 

Leave sentiment out of your calcula- 
tions, be tremendously practical, pride 
yourself on having good, common sense, 
insist on giving absolutely nothing but 
plain facts, then watch the fellow who 
realizes that human hearts, love and 
sentiment are not for one moment to 
be overlooked, leave you behind in the 
race for success.—The Mahin Method. 

~~ 

THE KANSAS CITY 

MEDICINE AND 

MENTS IN 
PA 


ACADEMY OF 
ADVERTISE- 
THE NEWS- 

PERS. 


Dr. J. W. Kyger, of Kansas City, re- 
cently read a paper on the decadence of 
the American people, tracing this to the 
decreasing birthrate. The Academy ap- 
pointed a committee which has drafted a 
series of resolutions to be sent to State 
and national societies and to the Post- 
master-General. The purport of these 
resolutions is that the decreasing birth- 
rate is largely due to the general use 
of nostrums, etc., to prevent conception 
or to produce abortion, and that this 
general use of such criminal drugs and 
devices is due to the advertisements in 


the newspapers of “Personal Medical 
Advertisements,” ‘‘Guarantees,” “Sure 
Reliefs,” “Sure Preventions,” etc. It 


is said that in some “Sunday editions 
of reputable papers’ as many‘ as two 
columns are occupied by these infamous 
advertisements. We think the appeal to 
the Postmaster-General will be of little 
avail directly, because these “reputable 
papers” are not distributed to any con- 
siderable extent by mail.—American 
Medicine, Philadelphia, 


4) 


Gi pi) 
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THE ORIGIN OF ADVERTISING. 
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PATENT sere ADVERTIS- 


It is safe to state that over 50 per 
cent of all newspaper advertising in 
this country is devoted to patent medi- 
cine. Going a step farther and taking 
into consideration the immense sums 
proprietary medicine firms spend in dis- 
tributing printed matter, circulars and 
in billposting, street cars as well as 
newspapers—it is acknowledged that 
more money is spent in exploiting pat- 
ent medicines than any one line of 
business. The magnitude of this sub- 
ject can therefore be readily appre- 
ciated, and it is the desire of the writer 
to simply deal with some advertising 
methods that are now being successfully 
utilized by medicine concerns. 

There are so many peonle who fail 
to profit by the experience of others 
that when you find a person who has 
thought out and arranged an advertising 


plan so carefully that success has 
crowned its operation, you feel like 
taking off your hat to him. It is the 


exception. ‘How many advertisers suc- 
eced in comparison to those who fail? 
This is a hard question to answer, 
nevertheless it may be stated upon good 
authority that for every success there 
are ten failures. 

If every one of these failures could 
be aralyzed, what food for thought they 
would furnish! Why, the isolated drug- 
gist in Medicineville, with a sure cure 
for kidney trouble, to the millionaire 
sarsaparilla manufacturer, would read 
and reread them. But to properly ap- 
ply the knowledge gained is the question 
to be solved. 

Stop a moment and consider what the 
medicine maker must decide. 

Is my preparation a mail-order or 
publicity proposition? 

What territory shall I first cover? 

— A inclu e cities as well as coun- 
try_ to 

Shall. > | "distribute samples and print- 
ed matter? 

f so, had I better make it a house 
to house distribution or from the drug- 
gists or the newspaper office? 

Shall I use billposting and street cars? 

Shall I use newspapers? 

What shall I appropriate for the ad- 
vertising? 

What kind of display matter, pla- 
cards, booklets shall I furnish drug- 
gists? 

On what terms shall I sell? 

Had I better handle all orders through 
jobbers or from retailers as well as job- 
bers? 

Shall I start advertising before or 
after goods are distributed? 

Shall I employ salesmen? 

What kind of follow-up work shall I 
institute? 

Shall I endeavor to stock up dealers 
or_sell small orders? 

could go on and on, adding ques- 
tion after question, but the idea must 
revail that a good advertising agent is 
invaluable in solving these problems.— 
The Mahin Method. 
——_+o> 

Notuinc of weight or worth can be 
achieved with half a mind, with a faint 
heart, with a lame endeavor. Write 
whole-souled ads.—White’s Sayings. 
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INK. 
BAKER CHOCOLATE LITIGA- 
TIONS. 


When William H. Baker of Win- 
chester, Va., commenced the sale of 
chocolate in packages simulating those 
of Walter Baker & Co., he was enjoined 


from using the name “Baker” or “Bak- 
er’s” alone, or the name “W. H. Baker 
& Co.,” and was required to state in 


prominent type upon his packages “W. 
H. Baker is distinct from the old cho- 
colate manufactory of Walter Baker & 

” Five years afterward another 
William H. Baker commenced the manu- 
facture of chocolate at Syracuse, N. Y., 
and placed his name on his goods. Mr. 
Baker of Virginia then obtained an in- 
junction restraining Mr. Baker of Syra- 
cuse from using the words “W. H. 
Baker” or “William H. Baker,” but per- 
mission was given to use “William H. 
Saker” conjoined with “Syracuse.” 
The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has affirmed decrees of the lower 
court. Judge Wallace says: ‘The 
complainant, notwithstanding he com- 
menced business under false colors and 
occupied a position which did not com- 
mend him to the very solicitous consid- 
eration of the court, was entitled to be 
protected in the circumscribed use of 
his own name which had been accord- 
ed to him by a court of equity. He had 
no right to complain of the use by 
another of a rightful patronymic, and 
much less of the name of Baker, in 
selling the same class of products; but 
he had a right to complain if a com- 
petitor was endeavoring to palm off his 
own products as those of the complain- 
ant by the use of the same name on 
misleading circulars or otherwise, and 
was entitled to be redressed.”—New 
York Times. 

—— +o 

AGATE type and fulsome descriptions 
are not out of place in mail order pa- 
pers.—The Mahin Method. 
—_ 

It’s not the space occupied or the pe- 
culiar signature that makes the ad. It's 
what the public gets out of the space.— 
White’s Sayings. 








——~*or 

“No trouble to show goods” is the 
good old stand-by motto of many a 
dealer. There is, however, lots of 
trouble in showing to the purchaser’s 
entire satisfaction that an unknown ar- 
ticle is “just as good” as the well- 
known one that is asked for.—Progres- 
sive Advertiser. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 

time. By the year $26aline. No display 
other than 2. line initial letter. Must be handed 
week in advance. 


PORTO ae 


A 

L 2,000 copies daily. Publish 
day excepted. This 

this country. Advertisement rates : From lto5 
inches, 10c. an inch per insertion. Higher than 
5 inches, appropriated rates. 


CANADA. 


ANADIAN ADVERTISING ia best done by THE 
DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal. 
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PRINTERS’ 


CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


DRINTERS’ INK is a magazine devoted to the 
eneral subject of advertising. lts standing 

and influence is nized throughout the en- 
tire country. Its unsolicited judgment upon ad 
vertising matters is of value to intelligent adver- 
tisers as bein; nat of a rec authority.— 
Chicago (IU.) 2 

PRINTERS’ ink is “devoted woe to adver- 
tising—and aims to teach good vertising 
methods—how to prepare ‘gone copy, and the 
value of different d iy wide 
open discussions on any topic interesting to ad- 
vertisers. Every subject is treated from the ad 
vertiser’s standpoint. Subscription price $5 a 
year. Advertising rates, c ified 25 cents a ae 
e page time, ney 50 oumts a line. se-page $25 \y 


$50. each time. Address 
“HIN RS TN Pid Speuce St., New York. 

















Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


BRITISH ADVERTISERS’ AGENTS 


Soudon« Soteh 


Estimates and gy information supplied 
St. Bride St., London, Eng. Founded 1853. 














THE 
RICHT 
SORT 


The subscription list 
of the 


BUFFALO 
REVIEW 


is the cream of the 
newspaper clientele. 
The purchasing pub- 
lic read the Review 
every morning. 





VREELAND-BENJAMIN 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 



























INK. 


1000 


Fight - Page 
Booklets for 


$10 


5,000 for $26.00 


SEND FOR 
A SAMPLE 


We will set in type, 
supply stock, print 
and bind 1,000 8-pp. 
booklets, size 3%x5 
inches, for $10, or 
5,000 for $26. Will 
give good type dis- 
play, use good paper, 
print in any color ink 
you say, and guaran- 
tee you a first-class 
job in every respect. 


SEND FOR 
A SAMPLE 


Address 
Printers’ 
Ink 
Press 


We also write and set attractively in type 
Advertisements of every description. his 
is one of our specialties, and we have a knack 
of setting an Advertisement so that it stands 
right out on the page and demands attention. 

















10 Spruce St. 
New York 
N. Y. 
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REPANS 


I was troubled with in- 
digestion and dyspepsia as 
long as I can remember. I 
had no appetite, and the 
little I ate distressed me 
terribly. All day long I 
would feel sleepy and had 
no ambition to do any- 
thing. Since taking Rip- 
ans Tabules I feel de- 
cidedly better. In the 
morning I am fresh and 
sound and my appetite 
hasimproved wonderfully. 





At druggists. 
The Five-Cent packet is ah for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 
60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 























The Evening 
Journal *\ 


A two-cent local paper. 


Enterprising but not sen- 
sational. 

HOME not Street circu- 
lation. 

Only one edition daily, 
hence . 

Every copy a family of 
readers. 


Circulation Averages 
1901, 


14,486 15,106 15,891 
1902, 17,160 





The American Newspaper Directory 
awards the mark ©© fer quality 
of circulation. 








ne THAT 
—_ 
— FOLLOW fiers 





ONE LIVE UP-TO-DATE PAPER HAS 


THE RIGHT OF WAY 


INTO SEVEN-EIGHTHS OF THE HOMES 
OF TACOMA AND THE BEST HOMES OF 
141 TOWNS IN SOUTHWESTERN AND 
SOUTHERN WASHINGTON—A PROSPER- 
OUS FIELD, EXPANDING MONTHLY. 


Tribune Building, New York. 
Boyce Bldg, Chicago. 
FTES A REI 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


; Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
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se eeeeeees 





cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this departmen 


becece 


Don't “knock” vour competitors. 





Lawn Mowers. 








It isn’t nice and there’s nothing in 
it anyhow, except, perhaps, a little 
advertising for them. The people 


whose business you are after are| 


likely to take it as an indication 
that your competitors are offering 


values that bother you, 


“knocking” is likely to have an 


and your 


effect just the reverse of that in- 
tended, no matter how true your 


“After the Rain 


the grass will grow, 
but before it grows much 
more maybe you'd do as 
well to choose a new lawn 
mower. 

If you take our advice and 
choose the American Ball 
Bearing Mower we’ll guaran- 
tee you'll not have the least 
reason to regret your choice. 


statements may be. If the man ane a = ya m.. 
who wrote this ad had first hung long; and it’s easily cared 


his hammer out in the woodshed, 
cv'tting out the first paragraph, and 


putting in some prices, 


lave made a good ad. 


he would 








Ingrain Carpets 


When you want a fake in- 
grain carpet go to the other 
fellow. 

When you want a real 
extra super pure wool ingrain 
carpet come to us and ask for 
a Monitor ingrain. 

e want to sell you a car- 
pet that will make you feel 
kindly toward us after the 
carpet has been subjected to 
wear. 





| 


A Reason for the Sbecial Price Would 


Have Strengthened This One. 








Saturday Sale of 
Sample Hats, Soft 
and Stiff, at the 
Globe 


These hats are made by 
one of the most prominent 
union manufacturers in this 
section, and are in latest 
styles. We had thought to 
use his name in connection 
with this sale but he’d rather 
not have us on account of 
the extreme lowness of price 
we are to sell at—o8c. 

The soft hats are of latest 
Panama _ shapes, in pearl, 
steel and black. They are 
high class sample hats and 
worth $2, $2.50 and $3. Your 
choice Saturday for 98c. 

The stiff hats are 1n black, 
oxford and light and seal 


| 


dliways have the 


for and kept sharp—it keeps 
itself sharp. 

If your lawn needs a 
patching up” we’ve the Lan- 
dredth’s lawn grass seed, and 
the Bowker fertilizers— 
they’re all right. 


“ 








New Wrinkles 


that 


are Good, and Tell About Them Be 


fore the Other Fellow Does. 





New Nightshirts 
For Men $1 


The new wrinkle, that be- 
tokens comfort on hot sum- 
mer nights, consists in the 
half-sleeves—thus saving the 
long sleeves the trouble of 
crawling up to your elbow. 

The nightshirts are collar- 
less, too, and neatly trimmed 
with embroidery. They are 
cut full and ample, made 
of fine Wamsutta cambric, 
in our own factory. Pearl 
buttons and hand-worked but- 
ton_ holes. 

The best nightshirts you 
ever saw for the price—one 
dollar. 





Another Timely O1 One. 








Now for a Case of 
Barcla Soda 


Now is the time to get the 
initial case. 

It’s pretty near hc* weath- 
er—pretty near hot enough 
to give one a thirst. 

Send in the order, by tele- 
phone, postal or in person for 
a case. 

Barcla is the purest water 
that enters into bottled soda 
water anywhere in this sec- 


brown. ‘They are of approv- tion. : 
ed pring styles and of good Ingredients: Pure artesian 
stock. Value $1.50 to $2.50; well water, pure syrup, pure 


price, here Saturday 98c. 














sugar. 
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I like these straight-from-the- 
shoulder ads—ads that get right 
down to business in the very first 
l:ne and stick to the text all the 


way through. 


There's no waste 


of space in printing or of time 
in reading them and they get re- 


sults when the 
even to get a reading. 


indirect sort fail 


Here is one of that sort, which, 
while it may jar a little at the first 


glance, is pretty sure to 


get 


hold the attention of people 
are in need of the thing it ex- 


ploits. 


and 
who 





It Kills Bed Bugs 


and all vermin—does 
Simon’s Eureka Bed Bug 
Poison, 25c a bottle. 

It’s so certain in its results 
that we also call it “Sure 
Death,” but that matters not 
—it kills the bugs, and it 
kills germs; and it does it 


without leaving a stain or 
odor. ; ; 
You might just as_ well 


start in right now at house 
cleaning time and make a 
dead sure thing of the bugs. 

Eureka is to be had only 
at the store of the originator. 








Good. 





Charming 
Sun Hats 


Call them what you will— 
they are equally fascinating 
in any case. Thcy’re for golf, 
for garden or lawn, tor coun- 
try driving —wherever a 
light, pretty hat of sheer 
lawn with flounces, frills and 
streamers can be used. And 
picturesque, always. In white, 
white with black edging, pink 
or light blue. 


Prices, from $1 to $4.50. 





Lawn Mowers. 











The Great 
American 


ball bearing lawn mow- 
er is sold only at our store. 

It is sold with the guaran- 
tee that it 1s unequaled in all 
those features that go to 
make up the sum total of 
lawn mower excellence. 

It cuts smoothly, runs 
easily; is easily cared for, is 
self-sharpening and durable. 

You'll be a thoroughly sat- 
isfied man at lawn mowing 
time if you take our advice 
and buy a “Great American” 
ball bearing lawn mower. 








Watch Repairing. 





The Balance 
Wheel 


Look inside your watch a 
moment. The balance wheel 
is making 18, 000 vibrations 
an hour, if it’s in good condi- 
tion. If the movement is 
sluggish there’s something 
wrong. It will move 3,558 
miles in a year. and requires 
less than one-tenth of a drop 
of oil to make the run. But 
it needs that little badly. The 
least increase of friction on 
the bearings alters the mo- 
tion. Don’t take chances. 
Let me clean and oil and put 
your watch in order for a 
year. It will pay and satisfy 
you, 





A Grocer’s Offer. 








A Few Weeks’ 
Trading at 
Church’s 


and you have secured 
a dinner set free. 
And it’s a coking nice ar- 
And its a corking nice ar- 
ticle of dinner set, too. 
It’s one of the best quali- 
ties of decorated china ware. 


And the pattern is as 
choice and dainty as you 
please. 

You get coupons along 


with your every day trading. 
‘You can obtain the set 
piece meal or in a bunch. 
That part’s up to you, and 
you may suit yourself. 
And_ groceries here are 
away down in price. 











Excellent. 





The Oxford’s the 
Thing 


Fashion orders you to wear 


low shoes this season. Com- 
fort nudges you, and says 
“do!” And so rarely do 


fashion and comfort stand up 
together, that it is wise to 
take advantage of the un- 
usual situation. Hence, Ox- 
fords for your Summer 
shoes! 

If you're a woman, put 
bows and buckies on them— 
if you're a man, wear what 


ag like—patent leather, to 
most stylish, 
But, to whatever style, 


shape. or leather your fancy 
may iean, don’t forget that 
hey are all here in this all- 
inclusive collection—the best 
anywhere at a given price. 
Here’s an Oxford concor- 
dance. 





























Just Enough. 
Shirt Waist Time 
is here, and every 


woman wants them pretty. 
We have just secured two 
groups of shirt waists that 
will satisfy women fully in 
the matters of quality and 
looks, and they will be doubly 
gratifying because of their 
little prices. 

First group at one dollar 
each!—Includes waists of fine 
lawns in fancy stripes and 
figures on white or colored 
grounds; and others of white 
dimity, with fronts plaited at 
neck, opening at side; wit 
stock collar and tie. They 
sell regularly for $1.75. 

Second group at $1.50 
each!--Is a_ collection 
white lace, or small white 
pearl buttons. The usual 
prices would be $2.50 to $3. 





Excellent Argument for an 
tician. 








Sadly Dwarfed 


There’s an excellent illus- 
tration of the far-reaching 
helpfulness of properly ad- 
justed glasses, in the case of 
the little girl who was 
brought to me by her mother 
with the explanation that she 
seemed not to get interested 
in her studies, nor take part 
in the outdoor life of other 
children. 

I found both eyes defec- 
tive, corrected them with 
glasses, and now the mother, 
much pleased, tells me her 
child is “just like the other 
girls.” 

Without glasses that child’s 
whole life would have been 
sadly dwarfed and burdened. 








Well Said. 





Kamonas, 


White and Fancy 
At Scott's 


White Kamonas with the 
new wide La Belle sleeves. 

All plain white with no 
trimming to mention, but 
with stylish wide cuffs and 
wide reveres. 

White trimmed with em- 
broidery. 

White elaborately trimmed 
with laces and ribbons. 

White grounds with color- 
ed polka dots. 

Polka dot bodies with plain 
white trimmings. 

_Blue and pink with Per- 
sian trimmings. 
White—soc to $2.69. 
Colored—soc to 98c. 











Op- 
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Here’s a Man who says His 25c Shirts 
are Just as Good cs Hits soc Ones. 





| Cheviot 25c Shirts 





Collars attached. There is 
no better fifty cent working 
shirt made than these we 
offer at half price. 

We have them in all sizes 
for both men and boys, and 
in all colors, including blacks 
with white stripes. 

Cheviot is great for wear, 
and these shirts are well 
made. 

If you care to get two 
shirts for the price of one 
don’t put off coming too 
long, as they won’t last for- 
ever, and first comers will 
profit by having best picking 
and be sure to find just the 
color and size they want. 

A hint to the wise is suffi- 
cient. 








This 


One will Make 
pression, 


the Right 








75c Derby-ribbed 
Lisle Underwear 
For 39c 


A timely sale. An _ un- 
usual value. Men who have 
enjoyed the comfort of lisle 
underwear will readily recog- 
nize the great value. hose 
who are not familiar with it 
will need but look to satisfy 
them of the worth. 

The derby-rib is a brand 
new weave as applied to lisle, 
and makes a handsome, dur- 
able, shapely garment. 

We won’t be able to. dupli- 
cate this lot to sell for less 
than regular price (75c) so 
it behooves the wise to be 
around early Saturday. 

The shirts are silk trim- 
med, pearl buttoned and 
French necked. The draw- 
ers have double seats, French 
drawer straps, suspender 
tapes, and pearl buttons. 
Every stitch is perfect, and 
the sizes are right. 

It is the best underwear 
bargain we ever heard of. 





Says Just Enough. 








e , 
Children’s 
Hosiery I9c 

Fine ribbed, fast black, 
double knee, heel and toe. 

The best quarter stocking 
on the market and our guar- 
antee with every pair. They’re 
perfect. 

One 
duced 


hundred dozen 
to 


; re- 
19c—to-night. 7 


to 10. 














56 
ABOUT FRENCH CANADIANS. 





There are one and a half million of 
people in the Province of Quebec, the 
’ region of which Montreal is the center. 

There are 450,000 in Montreal and 
suburbs alone. Montreal is a con- 
servative but enterprising city—it is 
the largest city in the Dominion—it is 
growing. 

Eighty per cent of the inhabitants 
of Quebec Province are French Can- 
adians. 

The French Canadian of Canada is 
universally recognized as the most 
substantial and dependable citizen of 


= 

B 
i 
| 


ry 


foreign origin in the country. He is 
loyal to the institutions of his country 
and patriotic to the back bone, al- 
though cherishing a deep affection for 
He 
lives well, and within his means; he 


the mother country of his origin. 


buys carefully and pays for his pur- 
chases. 

There is one point upon which the 
French Canadian has been often criti- 
cised and admired, it is—his love for 
his mother tongue; his refusal to 
The French Canadian 
speaks and reads French. 


abandon it. 
It is nota 


“patois,” but French as recognized by 
the Academie of Paris. 
He is French and reads French ‘it- 
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erature, French books, French papers. 
The French language is recognized in 
Parliament. 
ceedings and debates are printed in 
both French and English. A speech 
in the House may be made in either 


The minutes of all pro- 


language. Court records are kept in 
the same way. 

The Premier of Canada is a French 
Canadian—Rt. Hon. W. Laurier. 

Four of the ministers of the Do- 
minion Government are too. 

The Lt.-Governor, the Premier of 
the Province of Quebec and a large 
majority of the members of the cab- 
inet are French Canadians. 

For the adver- 
tiser to attempt 
to reach this large 
influential 
people through 
the English news- 
papers in Canada 
is folly. 

Any advertis- 
ing appropriation 
which does not in- 
clude the largest 
daily newspaper 


and 


of Canada and take into considera- 
tion the Canadians who speak the 
French language will prove a defec- 
tive plan of advertising campaign. 





ABOUT CIRCULATION. 





QUANTITY. 


In determining the value of a pubii- 
cation as an advertising medium, the 
first point is that of guantity of circu- 
iation. 

The sworn daily circulation of Za 
Presse 1S over 70,000 paid copies a 
day. 

It is the ‘argest circuiation in British 

















North America without any exception, 
French or English. 

It is greater by over 15,000 copies a 
day than the circulation of any En- 
glish daily in Canada. 

There are published in Canada nine 
The ¢otal 
of their circulation is 55,000 a day. 


French daily newspapers. 


La Presse alone swears to over 70,000 
a day, thereby exceeding the combined 
circulation of all the other dailies of 
the country by over 15,000 a day. 

By using Za Presse advertisers will 
practically cover the entire French 
population of Canada. 

It will be unnecessary for the adver- 
tiser who does this to advertise in any 
other French newspaper in the Do- 
minion. 





QUALITY. 

The second most important consid- 
eration in an advertising medium is 
quality of its circulation. 

It is unnecessary to say any more 
about the quality of the circulation of 
La Presse than that it reaches a class 
of thrifty, well-to-do citizens, many of 
them wealthy. There can be no 
better quality of circulation. 





GUARANTEED CIRCULATION. 
The circulation of Za Presse is 
sworn to, every year, every month and 
every day. The following clause is 
inserted in every advertising contract: 


“ This contract can be cancelled 
at any time if the regular circula- 
tion, as claimed, is not proven. 
Moreover, all amounts paid on ad. 
vertisements already inserted will 
be refunded.” 

Circulation books are always open. 
and the five large presses run every 
day in full view of the public. 

No other daily of Canada offers 
such a guarantee. 

Every claim that is made here is an 
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honest one and the advertiser has a 
right to investigate. We stand ready 
to prove these facts about Za Presse. 

The advertiser is in good company 
in Za Presse. The advertising col- 
umns are kept clean; no indecent or 
repulsive ads are tolerated, and are re 
fused regardless of the rate offered. 

Its news system is the most perfect 
in Canada. In enterprise and go- 
a-head it easily leads all its contem- 
poraries, English or French. 

La Presse solved the problem of 
winter navigation on the St. Lawrence 
River at the expense of its proprietor, 
Hon. T. Berthiaume. It sent two men 
on a record breaking trip around the 
world in competition with the leading 
newspapers of France, the United 
States and England. 

Its home is one of the largest and 
best equipped buildings of its kind in 
America. 

The French Canadian is a power in 
the land. He cannot be ignored. He 
makes a good customer. He is best 
reached by Za Presse. 





ABOUT TRANSLATING. 


La Presse has astaff of thorough 
French-English experts who translate 
the English copy for advertisers. The 
advertisements are translated with the 
utmost care. They are rendered in 
strong, accurate, convincing French. 

No charge is made for this carefut 
translatior, and absolute accuracy is 
guaranteed. 





“LA PRESSE,* 
MONTREAL. 





Largest circulation in Canada, without 


exception. 





We have no representatives. Write 
direct. 
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Taking Chances 


in Advertising 


may not always be wholly 
eliminated — but they can 
be reduced to a minimum 
by employing the services 
of a competent agency. 
To merchants and manu- 
facturers who want to 
advertise, we offer our serv- 
ices, experience and facili- 
ties for planning, writing, 
illustrating and_ placing 
publicity. We advertise 
anything — anywhere — 
any time. Call on or ad- 
dress Gro. P. Roweiit & 
Co., Advertising Agents, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Hope 
Health 
Happiness 


are three primary essentials to a successful life. To help 
its readers attain these is the object of The Magazine 
of Mysteries. This publication is the most optimistic in the 
world. It is full of bright, cheerful and helpful ideas. Nothing 
pessimistic is ever printed in its columns. 

It teaches that health is positive, not negative, and can be 
acquired and retained without the use of drugs—that happiness 
is the birthright of everyone and that the cause is within, not 
without, each individual. Its teachings will help everyone to 
cultivate a happy and contented disposition. 

There is nothing frothy nor frivolous about 


The Magazine of Mysteries 


It appeals to the great mass of thinking and intelligent people 
who are seeking to get the best out of life, who are anxious 
for and susceptible to new ideas. 

These people have money—no better in the world for 
an advertiser to reach who has an article of merit. An 
advertisement brought to their attention would prove most 
profitable. 

A circulation of 50,000 built up within a year is proof 
positive that the paper is on right lines. It is a subscription 
paper ($1.00 per year). Nosample copies. 

Only high-grade advertising solicited. Rate, 30c. per line. 
For further information address 


The Magazine of Mysteries, 
22 North William Street, New York City. 


Progressive 


Profitable 
Publication 
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o— 
| Milwaukee 
Sentinel 


made a gain of over 
33% per cent on its 
| own circulation. The 


During the 











= 





You cant cover Wisconsin, 
— Michigan, southern 

innesota and northern 
Iowa without using 








MINNE- 
SOTA 


NORTH 
IOWA 


YS 
aS 





cWhats more, you need use 











averaged figures are; | no other daily or Sunday 
paper to work this field 
satisfactorily. 
Daily FIRST QUARTER, 1901 Sundav 
25,745 21,693 | 
Daily ENTIRE YEAR, 1901 Sunday} 
28,768 25 130 | 
| Daily LAST QUARTER, 1901 Sunday 
30,206 28 877 
9 
Daily FIRST QUARTER, 1902 Sunday 
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ALL 


advertisers who desire to 
cover the Chicago field 


USE 


the paper that is read in the 


homes of the people, 


The 
Chronicle 


It covers Illinois, Wiscon- 


sin, lowa, Northern Indiana 


and Southern Michigan. 
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What Advertisers Get 


WHO USE THE 


Cincinnati (Ohio) Daily Times-Star. 


The only evening Republican paper. 

The only evening Associated Press 
paper. 

The only evening ten to twelve 
page paper. 


The only evening paper that has 
146,000 circulation. 


The only evening paper that gives 
advertisers all editions without 
extra charge. 


The paper that is delivered by carrier 
into more homes than any other 
two Cincinnati dailies. 


The paper that is eleventh in point of 
circulation among all the great 
dailies of the United States. 


The paper whose circulation can not 
be substituted. 


The paper with the lowest rate per 
line, per thousand circulation. 


For detailed information, estimates, etc., address, 


E. A. BERDAN, Direct Representative, 
86 Potter Building, New York. 
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Acme of Perfection 


Office of ‘‘ The Armstrong Republican,” 
KITTANNING, Pa., March 27, 1902. 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—Please send me a copy of your price list as soon as possible, as I 
want to order some ink. I have, during the past year, been so humbugged 
with inferior inks that my first order will not be a large one, but sufficiently 
large to make a thorough test of your ink. Every person seems to set up the 
extravagant claim that their inks are the best. I want yours to be only as 
good as the best. If satisfactory, other orders will follow in due course of 
time ; if not—well, that’s the end of it. Sincerely yours, 

ISAAC MILLER, Publisher. 








KITTANNING, Pa., March 31, 1902. 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York, N. Y. : 

Dear Sir—Inclosed find my check for $1.50, for which please send me by 
freight 25 pounds of your best news ink, my object being to test it myself be- 
fore sending you a larger order. I will say, however, that if your ink gives 
me good satisfaction I will hereafter purchase all my job and news inks from 
you. Sincerely yours, THE ARMSTRONG REPUBLICAN, 

Isaac Miller, Publisher. 


KITTANNING, Pa., May 17, 1902. 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—I have tried and thoroughly tested the keg of news ink recently 
bought from you, and wish to say that I am perfectly satisfied with it. It is 
wholly unobjectionable in every respect. You, in its manufacture, have, I 
think, reached the very acme of perfection, Hereafter I shall order my inks 
irom you when needed, and without hesitancy. Sincerely yours, 

THE ARMSTRONG REPUBLICAN, 
Isaac Miller, Publisher. 





My News Ink is sold as follows : 


25 Ib. kegs - $1.50 
rT] Tt} . 

250 - 11.75 

500 ‘‘ barrels’ - 20.00 


My terms are cash with order, otherwise I don’t ship the 
goods. I guarantee every ounce of my ink, and when not 
found satisfactory I cheerfully refund the money and pay the 
cost of transportation. My job inks are the finest ever pro- 
duced by the art of man. Send for my price list. Address 








PRINTERS INK JONSON 
17 Spruce St., New York 
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Norisa, 32,100 Sites, 306,607 


THIS SHOWS THE GROWTH OF 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


INQUIRER 


During the past month as compared with the corres- 
ponding month of last year. And it is a remarkable 
showing, as is seen by the following tables : 


howi f i 
CIRCULATION fiir cath “day of APHIL: 














1 .--. 178,652 | 11 .-.- 178,502 | 21 .... 178,817 
2..-- 178,468 | 12 .... 180,491 | 22 .... 178,715 
3 --- 178,392 | 13S... 160,832 | 23 .... 178,976 
4.... 182,151 | 14.... 179,021 | 2+.... 179,007 
5 .--- 180,370 | 15 ..-- 179,256 | 25 ... 179,204 
6S... 163,507 | 16 .... 178,707 | 26 .... 180,941 
7 .--- 178,835 | 17 ...- 178,735 | 27S... 159,394 
8 ..-- 179,527 | 18 .-.. 178392 | 28 .... 179,086 
9 .-.. 178,214 | 19 ..-- 181,103 | 29 ...- 178.760 
10 .--- 178,579 | 20S... 162,034 | 30 .... 178,771 


Total for month of April, 1902, 5,805,730 copies. 
“ “ “ “ “ 1901, 4,999,123 “ 
Gain over last year ......... 306,607 “ 


umber of columns 


ADVERTISING iscsi Suicpnls see 


1902. 1901. 
INQUIRER, . . « 2,272 cols. 2,165 cols. 
Record, ie a 1,808 “ ee 
Press, ‘ 4 e ‘ js 1588 =“ 1,475 “ 
North American, " ‘ 1,458 “ "105 0— il 
Public Ledger, ° ° é iC * 1,213 ¥ 

ee 863 


Times, . ° ‘ e > 
*No Sunday edition last year. 








THESE TABLES TELL THEIR OWN STORY 


They are not pe eee. but are undeniable sta- 
tistics. And they prove beyond doubt that the INQUIRER is the 
paper that the people rely upon for both news and advertising. 


THE INQUIRER IS PROCRESSIVE 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, 
1109 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
New York Office, Tribune Bldg. Chicago Office, Stock Exchange Bldg. 
































